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G.  STEPHEN  POTWIN 


FOREWORD 


George  Stephen  Potwin  was  by  ancestry,  environment,  and  education 
well  fitted  to  write  the  history  of  his  Connecticut  heritage. 

Born  in  East  Windsor,  August  25,  1893,  the  son  of  Arthur  Edwards 
and  Adella  Bissell  Potwin,  he  united  in  his  person  the  various  strains  which 
made  the  men  of  colonial  Connecticut.  The  Bissells,  Ellsworths,  and  Os¬ 
borns  of  Old  Windsor  met  in  him  with  the  Halls  and  Atwaters  of  the  Nev 
Haven  colony  and  with  the  Hills,  the  Jacksons,  and  the  Huguenot  crafts 
man  of  Boston,  whose  name  he  bore,  to  form  that  peculiar  blend  of  farmer, 
tradesmen,  and  scholar  which  was  characteristic  of  the  towns  of  old  Con¬ 
necticut. 

He  seldom  spoke  of  his  ancestry.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  thought 
much  about  it,  but  it  explains  him,  in  part.  In  an  editorial  tribute  in  The 
Corn  ant,  July  1932,  the  writer  called  him  "the  unerring  spokesman  for 
those  of  The  Courant's  readers  who  spring  from  a  background  identical 
with  his.” 

As  old  Connecticut  was  in  his  blood,  so  his  boyhood  gave  him  the 
immediate  experience  of  its  ways.  He  got  the  feel  of  the  land.  With  his 
childhood  playmates,  Oliver  Barber  and  James  English,  he  fished  every 
stream  in  the  Scantic  parish  from  the  days  when  a  bent  pin  was  the  hook 
and  a  minnow  the  trophy  to  those  of  angling  for  trout  in  Ketch  Brook. 
He  knew  every  pasture  and  every  hillside.  He  learned  at  first  hand  the 
pithy  proverbs  and  the  weather  lore  of  the  countryside.  He  knew  the  old 
mill  and  its  dusty  miller,  and  heard  tales  of  the  Civil  War  from  the  G.A.R. 
postmaster  in  his  faded  blue.  He  marched  with  the  other  children  of  the 
district  school  on  Decoration  Day,  and  went  to  Sunday  School  picnics  and 
family  reunions. 

At  home  the  two  sisters  who  were  nearest  his  age  were  his  insepar¬ 
able  companions.  With  them  he  lived  a  life  of  imagination  and  fancy;  of 
the  matching  of  keen  wits  also.  They  built  a  cabin,  the  "Shanty”,  by  the 
pond  in  the  pasture;  they  were  gypsies  and  raided  the  pantry  and  the  melon 
patch.  With  one  sister,  he  forecast  his  future  work  in  editing,  and 
laboriously  printing,  a  weekly  paper  to  be  distributed  to  the  neighbors  for 
a  peony  an  issue. 

At  the  family  table  he  heard  political  issues  and  world  affairs  dis¬ 
cussed.  His  parents  were  people  of  education;  books  and  the  best  of  the 
current  periodicals,  including  the  St.  Nicholas,  molder  of  many  a  child’s 
taste  for  reading,  were  part  of  the  daily  home  life.  An  older  brother  and 
sisters  were  coming  home  from  college,  bringing  their  friends  with  them. 
Uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  visited  the  ancestral  homestead.  In  the  little 
community  of  homes  which  clustered  around  the  Scantic  church  visitors 
from  England,  or  China,  or  Honolulu,  or  the  far  West  were  not  infrequent. 
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The  streams  which  missionary  zeal  or  business  enterprise  had  sent  out  from 
the  little  village  were  not  one-way  currents.  They  returned,  refertilizing 
the  ancient  soil.  The  life  which  Stephen  Potwin  knew  as  a  boy  was  cir¬ 
cumscribed  in  area,  but  it  was  not  provincial  in  thought.  He  was  Connec¬ 
ticut  typified,  but  Connecticut  in  her  place  in  the  nation  and  the  world. 

By  the  time  he  entered  high  school  he  had  developed  the  qualities  his 
friends  of  later  years  recall,  the  quiet,  unostentatious  courtesy,  the  dry  wit, 
the  logical  mind,  the  rather  cautious  outlook,  and  a  fighting  spirit  when 
aroused  against  injustice  and  wrong. 

His  education  followed  the  pattern  of  the  New  England  tradition. 
Four  years  of  Latin  and  three  of  Greek  in  the  Enfield,  Conn.,  High  School 
gave  him  a  solid  foundation  for  his  work  in  college  and  for  his  future 
writing.  In  high  school  he  broadened  his  acquaintance,  came  to  know  more 
intimately  the  cosmopolitan  population  of  Connecticut’s  manufacturing 
towns,  and  made  there  lifelong  friendships.  He  was  president  of  his  class, 
editor  of  the  school  paper,  and  an  able  member  of  the  debating  society, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Principal  E.  H.  Parkman,  equipped  many  an 
Enfield  boy  for  effective  participation  in  civic  affairs. 

With  characteristic  modesty  Stephen  chose  Middlebury  as  his  college, 
a  small  college  suited  to  his  tastes  and  one  from  which  a  cousin  had  re¬ 
cently  graduated.  At  the  end  of  his  freshman  year  he  transferred  to  Wil¬ 
liams  because  of  the  courses  offered  there  in  history  and  economics. 

World  War  I  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year.  Hence¬ 
forth  a  young  man’s  future  became  insecure.  The  shadow  of  war  hovered 
over  every  youth’s  plans.  Stephen  graduated  in  1915,  spent  the  following 
year  at  home  on  the  farm  and  began  reading  law.  But  he  did  not  wait  for 
the  draft. 

"How  can  a  fellow  stay  out  of  it”,  he  said  to  a  sister  as  they  sat  on 
the  beach  and  saw  a  passenger  steamer  go  by,  "when  there  are  creatures  in 
the  world  who  can  sneak  up  under  a  boat  like  that  and  blow'  women  and 
children  to  pieces?” 

So  he  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth  Field  Artillery  of  the  Fourth  Division 
of  the  United  States  Army.  After  patrol  duty  on  the  Texas  border  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  sent  to  France.  There  in  the  headquarters  Company  under  Col. 
Smith,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  British  army  in  the  Boer  War  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  he  saw  active  service.  He  took  part  in  the  heavy  fighting 
in  and  about  the  Argonne.  Because  of  his  keen  sense  of  direction  and  of 
terrain  he  was  often  sent  out  at  night  on  reconnaissance  duty,  a  lone  horse¬ 
man  on  the  no  man’s  land.  Once  his  horse  was  shot  out  from  under  him. 
He  rose  through  the  grades  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  then  was 
sent  to  the  French  Artillery  School  at  Saumur  for  training  for  commission 
as  First  Lieutenant.  When  he  completed  the  course  there,  the  war  ended. 

On  his  return  to  America  in  1919  he  decided  to  remain  on  the  farm  in 
East  Windsor.  He  loved  the  land,  and  he  hoped  to  inherit  the  family 
homestead.  Moreover,  a  young  man  of  his  quiet,  homeloving  nature  wants 
to  settle  down.  In  the  spring  of  1921  he  married  Miss  Edna  C.  Gordon, 
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daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs..  William  W.  Gordon  of  H^zardville,  Conn. 
Readers  of  his  column,  From  A  Yankee  Hearth  know  how  happy  the  mar¬ 
riage  was;  the  common  interests  in  the  growing  home,  the  comradeship 
with  the  three  daughters,  the  gentle  humor  that  played  over  the  little  in¬ 
cidents  of  everyday  life. 

The  young  couple  from  the  beginning  took  an  active  part  in  town  af¬ 
fairs,  Mrs.  Potwin  in  the  library,  the  grange,  and  the  church;  her  husband 
in  both  church  and  town.  In  the  thirty  years  of  his  public  service  Mr.  Pot- 
win  held  nearly  every  office  his  fellowtownsmen  could  give,  selectman, 
justice  of  the  peace,  republican  committee  member,  delegate  to  conventions, 
chairmanships  of  the  boards  of  education  and  finance,  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1927  and  of  1929.  Outspoken,  often  fighting-mad,  he 
worked  for  the  interest  of  the  town  as  a  whole.  He  deplored  the  factional 
divisions  due  to  the  geographical  separation  of  its  two  major  villages.  It 
was  to  insure  an  undivided  loyalty  of  its  future  citizens  to  East  Windsor 
that  he  fought  for  a  union  school.  Of  his  love  for  the  Church  of  which 
one  great-great  grandfather  was  a  pastor,  and  for  the  township  of  which 
others  were  original  landowners,  this  book  is  a  testimonial. 

As  his  family  grew,  Stephen  felt  the  need  of  a  larger  income.  He 
turned  to  his  pen.  In  the  Legislature  he  had  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  with  Mr.  Arthur  Barnes  of  the  Bristol  Press.  Through  this  asso¬ 
ciation  he  began  his  editorial  work,  first  on  the  Farmington  Valley  Herald , 
then  as  editor  of  The  Bristol  Press.  In  1943  he  went  to  The  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  where  he  wrote  many  of  the  editorials  on  government,  politics,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  economics,  and  had  a  bi-weekly  column  under  his  own  signature. 

In  the  years  that  he  went  up  and  down  the  Farmington  Valley  in 
the  interests  of  the  Herald  and  in  his  official  work  with  his  townsmen,  he 
became  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  hardheaded  common  sense  of  the 
Yankee  farmer  and  workingman  of  whatever  national  origin.  He  believed 
in  the  small  town.  A  conservative  Liberal  in  politics,  he  was  staunch  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  town  system  and  the  principles  of  its  founders.  After  his 
death  in  June  1952  tributes  to  his  work  came  from  many  readers  of  his 
column  and  his  editorials.  They  came  from  the  Governor  of  the  state  and 
from  the  humble  working  woman  who  said,  'The  State  of  Connecticut 
have  lost  a  frien'  ”. 

Stephen  would  have  prized  no  other  eulogy  more  highly. 

— Elizabeth  B.  Potwin 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  SEEDLING  CHURCH 

"This  stake  shall  mark  the  site  for  your  house  of  worship.”  So  de¬ 
cided  the  second  County  Court  Committee;  and  on  this  chosen  site  the 
North,  or  Sixth,  Society  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  laid  the  red  sandstone 
foundation  for  its  first  Meeting  House.  The  historic  date  was  May  6, 
1753,  and  the  oaken  stake  was  driven  into  the  sandy  knoll  on  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Watson’s  lot,  "about  36  rods  near  South  from  the  new  dwelling 
house  of  Mr.  Daniel  Clark”,  today  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Otka. 
Though  the  people  on  The  Street,  now  the  unromatic  Route  5,  had  pro¬ 
tested  that  this  site  was  "too  far  into  the  woods”,  it  could  be  that  that  stake 
was  driven  hard  by  a  pioneer  path  leading  eastward  to  the  sawmill  on  the 
Scantock  River  and,  beyond  that,  to  the  high  ground  on  which  the  Ells¬ 
worth,  Bissell,  Loomis  and  other  families  had  already  settled. 

Two  centuries  of  history  have  since  unfolded  their  pageant  of  events 
about  the  spot  marked  by  that  oaken  stake.  In  the  surrounding  community, 
seven  generations  of  men  have  acted  out  their  joyous  and  tragic  destinies. 
As  from  the  miraculous  budding  of  Aaron’s  rod  sprang  the  priestly  tribe 
of  Levi,  so  from  that  one  historic  stake  has  blossomed  a  progeny,  children 
in  number  more  than  the  stars  above  Scantic  on  a  clear  winter’s  night. 
Many  of  these  descendants  have  long  since  followed  the  pioneer  instinct 
Westward,  so  that  now,  two  centuries  later,  the  seed  of  the  founders  is 
scattered  across  the  expanses  of  a  great  Continent.  And  some  or  them, 
true  apostles  of  religion,  have  carried  afar  the  teachings  they  here  received, 
even  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  beyond  the  China  Sea. 

The  spiritual  and  economic  development  of  this  seedling  church, 
since  1845  known  as  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  East  Windsor,  is 
characteristic  of  early  New  England  experience  and,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  typical  of  the  pioneers’  westward  march  from  the  Atlantic  sealine. 
And  this  Church  (today  only  a  few  hours’  drive  from  that  coast)  likewise 
sprang  from  a  westward  migration,  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colonies, 
to  flourish  as  one  more  oak  amidst  the  sheltering  forest  of  religion  beneath 
which  churches,  states,  and  educational  institutions  have  since  blossomed 
and  grown  to  fruition.  But  even  before  the  persecuted  Pilgrims  found 
sanctuary  and  religious  freedom  at  Plymouth,  or  the  Puritans  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Salem,  Charlestown  and  Dorchester,  the  seed  of  this  seedling 
church  had  been  planted  in  Old  England. 

Macaulay  wrote  that,  in  the  early  Seventeenth  Century,  "every  corner 
of  the  (British)  nation  was  subjected  to  a  constant  and  minute  inspection. 
Every  little  colony  of  Separatists  was  tracked  out  and  broken  up.  Even 
the  devotions  of  private  families  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  spies. 
And  the  tribunals  afforded  no  protection  to  the  subject  against  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  that  period,”  Here,  then,  was  the  parentage 
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of  New  England  Protestantism.  In  his  New  England  Chronology,  Dr. 
Allen  Bradford  says  of  those  daring  souls  who  brought  Protestantism  to 
these  shores  that  they  were  "sincere  and  experimental  Christians,  supported 
against  all  trials  by  a  deep  religious  faith."  At  a  later  day,  in  1802,  Rev. 
David  McClure,  D.  D.,  in  his  funeral  sermon  for  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Potwine,  first  pastor  of  this  seedling  Church,  then  grown  to  maturity, 
characterized  the  deceased  as  "an  experimental  Christian” — that  is,  a 
Christian  through  experience  rather  than  in  theory. 

It  is  to  Dorchester  on  Massachusetts  Bay  that  we  trace  our  own  cleat 
line  of  ecclesiastical  ancestry.  Organized  in  Plymouth,  England,  undei 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  John  White,  before  the  colonists  sailed,  the  Dorches- 
ter  Church  became,  after  Plymouth  and  Salem,  the  third  Separatist  house 
of  worship  to  be  established  in  the  New  World.  Moreover,  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Stiles,  in  his  Ancient  Windsor ,  crediting  Jabez  H.  Hayden  as  his  source, 
maintains  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Windsor,  of  which  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  East  Windsor  is  a  direct  lineal  granddaughter, 
was  "the  oldest  Evangelical  Church  in  America,  and,  excepting  the  South¬ 
wark  Church,  London,  the  oldest  Congregational  Church  in  the  world." 
This  distinction  was  gained  when  the  Plymouth  and  Salem  churches  turned 
to  Unitarianism,  and  the  original  Dorchester  Church  moved  to  Windsor. 
On  this  point  the  record  is  clear,  and  because  of  it  we  can  lay  claim  to  an 
ancient  and  honorable  lineage.  Indeed,  many  family  names  on  our  roll 
today  graced  the  very  first  records,  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  of  old 
Windsor,  among  them  Allyn,  Bissell,  Ellsworth,  Phelps,  Stiles,  and  Watson. 
Truly  a  goodly  heritage! 

Besides  this  spiritual  inheritance,  there  is  also  the  heritage  of  the 
land.  In  the  first  decade  of  their  settlement,  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  having 
heard  of  "the  Great  River",  according  to  Governor  Bradford  "made  several 
voyages  to  the  Connecticut,  and  found  it  a  fine  place,  but  no  great  trade." 
In  1631,  Wahguinnacut,  a  sachem  of  one  of  the  many  small  and  friendly 
Connecticut  River  tribes,  visiting  both  the  Plymouth  and  Bay  colonies, 
asked  the  white  men  to  establish  settlements  along  the  "Quonehticut" 
(Bradford’s  spelling  was  most  likely  derived  phonetically  from  hearing  his 
Indian  visitor  talk).  But  at  that  time  neither  colony  was  interested  or  able 
to  undertake  such  an  enterprise.  Furthermore,  the  Sachem  disclosed  that, 
because  of  an  impending  war  with  the  hostile  Pequots,  he  would  welcome 
the  presence  of  English  rifles.  Obviously,  neither  Governor  Bradford  nor 
Governor  Winthrop  had  any  desire  to  fight  the  Indians’  battles. 

However,  Wahguinnacut’s  visit  had  left  its  impression.  For  those 
men  who  had  ventured  and  braved  so  much  to  come  to  the  New  World 
were  willing  to  venture  still  further.  In  1633,  Plymouth  Colony  approach* 
ed  the  Bay  colonies  with  the  proposal  of  a  joint  enterprise,  the  prime  object 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  the  establishing  of  a  trading  post  to  head 
off  further  inroads  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  already  occupying  their  post 
in  Wethersfield.  But  negotiations  to  this  end  collapsed. 

Soon  after  that  abortive  attempt  to  organize  a  joint  expendition,  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  deciding  to  act  on  its  own,  did  send  forth  a  ship;  and 
on  September  26,  1633,  a  trading  house  was  erected  south  of  the  Farming- 
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ton  River’s  conjunction  with  the  Connecticut  (below  present-day  Windsor). 
But  even  before  this  Plymouth  enterprise,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  men  had 
not  been  idle.  Some  of  their  scouts,  having  explored  the  new  country, 
returned  with  good  reports :  the  meadows  were  broad  and  fertile,  the 
Indians  friendly,  even  eager  to  welcome  white  settlers.  It  was  not 
however,  until  1635  that  the  citizens  of  Dorchester,  Newton,  and  Water- 
town  secured  permission  from  the  General  Court  (at  that  time  still  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  legislative  body)  to  remove  to  Connecticut. 
From  Newton  (now  Cambridge)  the  Hooker  party  went  forth  to  settle 
Harford.  But  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Dorchester  migration  and 
settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Great  River. 

In  their  first  serious  attempt  at  colonization,  that  fall  of  1635,  the 
Dorchester  colonists  came  through  the  wilderness.  The  goods  essential  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter  were  to  arrive  by  ship,  but  by  late  Novem¬ 
ber  the  River  had  frozen  over.  And  in  those  days  there  were  no  icebreakers 
to  smash  a  channel  for  winter  shipping  on  the  Connecticut.  This  premature 
hindrance  to  the  coming  of  their  supplies  placed  the  little  band  in  dire 
jeopardy.  Some  settlers  went  down  the  River  to  locate  the  ships;  others 
returned  overland  to  the  Bay;  only  a  few  remained.  These  last,  fighting 
to  survive  that  rugged  winter,  tended  the  few  cattle  they  had  driven  with 
them,  and  even  resorted  to  eating  acorns.  Their  experience  paralleling 
that  of  the  earlies  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  these  Dorchester  Puritans,  conse¬ 
crated  as  they  were  to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  in  fortitude  and 
resourcefulness  matched  their  spiritual  brethern  of  Old  Plymouth. 

Undaunted  by  the  misfortunes  of  this  first  venture,  in  the  spring  of 
1636  other  companies  set  out  for  the  Great  River.  It  may  be  that  one  of 
these,  coming  through  the  wilderness  in  May,  gave  the  name  of  Mayluck  to 
the  brook  they  followed  as  far  as  the  Connecticut.  (The  Mayluck  is  today 
known  as  the  Namerick;  and  at  one  time,  when  that  part  of  Town  Street 
was  known  as  Prior’s  District,  the  stream  was  called  Prior’s  Brook.) 
This  migration  was  crowned  with  success,  and  in  1637,  an  agreement  hav¬ 
ing  been  reached  with  the  Plymouth  post  settlers  on  the  River,  the  Dorches- 
terites  were  firmly  established  in  Windsor.  To  obtain  a  meager  living, 
they  overcame  many  hardships:  severe  winters,  floods,  and  all  the  normal 
obstacles  athwart  the  path  of  pioneers. 

On  friendly  terms  with  their  neighbors  in  Hartford  and  Wethersfield, 
in  1639  the  Windsor  colonists  joined  them  in  writing  the  Fundamental 
Orders,  the  World’s  first  written  constitution.  Moreover,  in  a  government¬ 
al  innovation  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  folk  in  the  small  towns  of  New 
England,  the  Windsorites  first  instituted  the  office  of  selectman,  generally 
attribued  to  the  Dorchester  pioneers  before  they  left  the  Bay  Colony. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  SEEDLING 

The  colonists  were  not  only  driven  to  endure  the  rigors  of  pioneer  life 
by  a  burning  desire  for  religious  freedom;  they  were  also  the  victims  of 

economic  forces.  In|  fact,  some  authorities  contend  that  the  fear  of  a 

shortage  of  tillable  land  was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  Connecticut 

migration.  This  is  understandable  despite  the  fact  that  the  emigrants 

were  comparatively  few  in  number.  Cleared  land  and  timberland  were  the 
chief  sources  of  their  means  for  supporting  life.  Nowadays  a  farm  may 
consist  of  20  acres  intensively  tilled;  three  centuries  ago  200  acres  were 
inadequate.  It  thus  came  about  that  the  Windsor  settlement  had  not  been 
long  established  before  its  inhabitants  began  looking  across  the  Great 
River  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  holdings  and  income.  Moreover,  as 
their  families  grew  to  maturity  and  expanded,  more  land,  that  mainspring 
of  countless  historical  migrations,  became  an  economic  necessity. 

As  early  as  1640,  according  to  ancient  land  records,  "three-mile”  lots 
were  set  off  east  of  the  River.  Beginning  north,  at  Saltonstall  Park — 
now  for  the  most  part  the  village  of  Warehouse  Point — and  continuing 
just  south  of  the  Podunk  River,  the  frontage  on  the  "Conctecotte”  was 
divided  into  lots  of  varying  width,  most  of  them  running  three  miles  deep 


In  this  Barn,  May,  1754,  was  ordained  the  Church’s  first  minister. 
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In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Scantic,  that  three-mile  limit  is  today  marked 
by  the  highway  running  south  past  the  residence  of  James  N.  Lasbury,  Sr. 
And  many  of  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  our  present-day  farms  arj 
parts  of  these  original  west-east  lines.  Indeed,  these  old  boundaries, 
together  with  the  venerable  graves,  their  headstones  facing  east,  are  about 
the  only  landmarks  in  this  parish  having  any  regard  for  a  cardinal  point 
of  the  compass.  A  graphic  illustration  of  the  extent  of  those  old  land- 
holdings  is  afforded  when  we  realize  that  not  only  was  Samuel  Watson’s 
lot  the  site  of  the  oaken  stake  "for  your  house  of  worship”,  but  a  year 
later,  in  1754, — the  meeting  house  having  not  yet  been  completed — the 
ordination  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Potwine  was  held  in  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Watson’s  new  barn,  then  located  on  Town  Street,  on  land  which  is  today 
the  property  of  the  Daly  Brothers. 

Concerning  that  original  division  of  land  east  of  the  Great  River, 
the  Reverend  ihomas  Robbins,  A.  M.,  for  twenty-one  years  pastor  of  our 
Mother  Church  in  South  Windsor,  records  in  his  Historical  Review  (1815) 
that  not  a  single  acre  of  land  in  the  vast  territory  of  Ancient  Windsor 
was  taken  by  torce  from  the  Indians.  All  was  acquired  by  purchase  and 
deed  properly  entered  in  the  land  records.  To  be  sure,  prices,  even  for 
1636,  do  not  today  sound  exorbitant:  twenty  cloth  coats  and  fifteen  fathoms 
of  seawan  (wampum)  for  a  tract  bounded  roughly  on  the  west  by 
Quenticute  (Connecticut)  River,  south  by  Potaecke  (Podunk)  Brook,  north 
by  "the  river  Scantock”,  and  extending  an  undefined  distance  easterly  into 
the  wilderness.  This  particular  tract  comprised  for  the  most  part  the 
present  site  of  South  Windsor  and  parts  of  the  East  Windsor  and  Ellington 
terrain.  In  1671,  much  of  this  land  was  repurchased,  and  the  east  boundary 
set  "by  the  hills  beyond  the  pine  plains”,  generally  accepted  as  the  hills 
east  of  Ellington. 

Two  major  purchases  acquired  that  territory  which  today  falls  within 
the  bounds  of  East  Windsor  (originally  the  North  Society  of  Windsor). 
The  first  cleared  the  title  to  an  earlier  gift  of  land  to  the  Dorchester 
immigrants.  Tradition  has  it  that  one  Indian  chief  was  so  overjoyed  at  the 
arrival  of  the  white  men  that  he  gave  them  a  certain  frontage  on  the  Great 
River  to  the  depth  of  a  day’s  walk  into  the  wilderness.  An  undated  affi¬ 
davit  in  the  Windsor  Land  Records  supposedly  refers  to  this  gift  as  "that 
land  on  the  east  of  the  Great  River  between  Scantick  and  Namareck”.  In 
1687,  Toto,  grandson  of  Nassacowen,  who  gave  that  tract,  confirmed  the 
gift,  and  the  bounds  were  more  particularly  drawn.  The  north  bound  was 
"on  John  Stile’s  (deceased)  lot,  by  south  side  of  small  brook  that  falls 
into  Namerack,  and  becomes  a  part  of  it,  thence  runs  east  by  south  side  of 
said  brook  to  the  head  of  the  brook,  thence  easterly,  varying  a  little  to 
the  south,  till  it  runs  over  Scantick  near  where  Goodman  Bissell  (built) 
a  sawmill  ...”  The  small  brook  here  mentioned  flows  today  under 
Route  5  near  the  Lawrence  tobacco  farms.  For  his  house  and  farm  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Potwine  purchased  several  acres  of  this  Stiles  three-mile 
lot,  extending  easterly,  and  those  acres  now  constitute  the  northern  part  of 
my  own  farm. 

Another  large  purchase  extended  north  from  Namareck  to  a  tract,  now 
a  part  of  Warehouse  Point,  that  had  already  been  acquired  at  the  foot  of 
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Enfield  Falls.  Such  land  titles  in  this  vicinity,  resulting  from  honest 
transactions  with  the  Scantick,  Namerack  and  other  Connecticut  tribes, 
reputedly  crafty  and  tricky  but  seldom  warlike,  may  easily  be  traced  to 
the  original  Indian  owners.  Though  one  Indian  chief  insisted  on  "reserv¬ 
ing  only  the  privilege  of  hunting  beaver  in  the  river  of  the  Scantock”,  that 
rodent  builder  has  long  since  gone  the  way  of  all  the  redskins  who  once 
inhabited  these  lands,  to  their  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

In  these  days  of  ours,  when  to  travel  by  horseback  and  ferry  would 
be  a  distinct  novelty,  we  must  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor,  East 
of  the  River,  put  it  mildly  when,  as  early  as  1680,  they  complained  to  the 
General  Court  about  the  "inconvenience”  of  attending  divine  service  in 
Windsor,  West  of  the  River.  In  1691,  they  again  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  some  relief  through  the  settling  of  another  minister  to  conduct 
services  in  their  midst.  But  it  was  not  until  May  10,  1694,  that  the  Court 
granted  their  petition,  and  East  Windsor  was  set  off  from  Windsor.  The 
fact  that  the  Bay  Conoy  legislature  was  thus  called  upon  to  authorize  this 
basically  ecclesiastical  action  well  illustrates  the  close  tie  then  exisiting  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  State.  And  that  tie  persisted,  although  with  diminishing 
strength,  until  the  Jeffersonian  revolution  resulted  in  Connecticut’s  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1818,  which  still  remains  our  fundamental  charter  of  government. 
Prior  to  that  date,  paradoxically  enough,  those  who  had  revolted  against 
the  established  Church  of  England  had  in  turn  set  up  a  state  church  of 
their  own. 

This  division  of  the  parish  along  the  line  of  the  Great  River  was 
not  many  years  old  when  the  procedure  of  expand  and  divide  again  came 
to  the  fore,  and  Ellington — known  both  as  the  Great  Marsh  and  as  Windsor 
Goshen — sought  independence  from  the  Edwards  Church.  Indeed,  the 
Reverend  Timothy  Edwards  presided  over  an  almost  territorial  parish, 
comprising  as  it  did  all  the  present  towns  of  South  and  East  Windsor,  and 
Ellington.  The  few  settlers  in  the  Great  Marsh,  and  those  on  Irish  Row, 
Melrose,  traveled  respectively  eight  and  seven  miles  in  order  to  attend 
Sabbath  services.  In  1735,  the  General  Court  again  took  favorable  action, 
this  time  on  behalf  of  the  Ellington  petitioners  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
Court,  "the  Great  Marsh  people”.  When,  in  1786,  the  last  legal  link  with 
Windsor  was  severed  by  the  incorporation  of  Ellington  as  a  separate  town, 
the  ties  of  blood  and  amity  remained  and,  between  many  families  in  East 
Windsor  and  Ellington,  have  continued  to  this  day. 

One  generation  had  passed,  another  was  well  along  in  years,  and  a 
third  was  moving  onto  the  scene  when  Windsor  parish  was  thus  divided 
along  the  Connecticut.  And  almost  three  generations  later,  the  residents  of 
this  Second  Society  who  were  living  north  of  the  Scantic  River  petitioned 
the  General  Court  for  the  right  to  form  their  own  ecclesiastical  society. 
In  both  instances  it  may  be  assumed  that,  as  those  of  the  new  generation 
took  over  positions  of  responsibility,  the  burden  of  loyalty  to  the  older 
generation  rested  lightly  on  their  shoulders. 

At  all  events,  from  the  very  beginning  this  God-fearing  and  church¬ 
going  people  insisted  that  places  of  worship,  their  meeting  houses,  should, 
by  the  standards  of  that  day,  be  conveniently  located.  We  may  well  suspect 
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that  it  was  a  sufficient  test  of  one’s  faith  to  have  to  sit  in  winter  through 
two  Sabbath  services  in  an  unheated  building  without  having  to  travel  on 
horseback  more  than  a  half-dozen  miles  to  and  from  church.  Contrasting 
those  conditions  with  today’s  conveniences,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
either  we  are  not  such  churchgoers  as  were  our  forefathers  or  that  we  are 
a  softened  generation,  or  something  of  both. 

In  May,  1750,  the  agitation  for  separating  the  Second  Society  into  two 
groups  came  to  a  head.  According  to  Colonial  records,  the  General  Court 
of  that  year  received  from  sundry  inhabitants  of  the  Second  Society  of 
Windsor  a  memorial  requesting  a  division  of  the  Society  and  permission 
to  establish  another  place  of  public  worship.  As  with  the  routine  of 
legislative  assemblies  to  this  day,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee 
with  instructions  to  report  in  October.  Either  the  committee  did  not 
have  time  to  investigate,  or  else  it  bowed  to  the  pressure  of  those  opposed, 
for  we  find  that  the  petition  was  continued  until  the  May,  1751,  session, 
when  the  committee  begged  leave  to  be  discharged.  Another  committee 
was  named  and,  after  holding  hearings  on  the  subject,  recommended  favor¬ 
able  action.  When  in  May,  1752,  the  vote  was  taken,  the  North  Society 
in  Windsor  became  a  legally  constituted  body. 

Obviously,  such  unexciting  records  of  the  General  Court  by  no  means 
tell  the  whole  story.  For  the  records  are  bound  to  be  factual  and  blood¬ 
less.  But,  just  as  for  fourteen  years  before  1694,  when  permission  was 
granted  for  the  division  along  the  River,  Windsor  West  of  the  River  had 
opposed  it,  so  did  the  Second  Society  residents  South  of  the  Scantic  River 
do  their  best  to  oppose  this  division  East  of  the  Connecticut.  They  were 
justified  by  an  economic  consideration  of  considerable  weight.  Just  as 
nowadays  real  property  is  taxed  by  the  towns  to  meet  municipal  expenses, 
so  in  those  days  the  churches  were  supported  by  a  tax  on  members;  and  the 
division  of  an  existing  parish  meant  the  placing  of  a  heavier  burden  on 
those  remaining  with  the  old  church.  And  the  validity  of  this  argument, 
brought  forward  against  the  founders  of  the  North  Society,  was  in  turn 
upheld  by  the  latter  in  opposing  the  setting  off  of  Wapping  parish  because 
such  a  move  must  deprive  the  North  Society  of  some  of  its  members.  No 
opposition,  however,  is  recorded  to  the  establishment  in  1851  of  the  Broad 
Brook  Congregational  Church.  By  that  time  the  General  Assembly  no 
longer  imposed  geographical  limitations  on  ecclesiastical  societies,  and 
though  the  churches  retained  the  power  to  tax,  their  financial  support  was 
usually  through  voluntary  subscription. 

At  last,  concurrent  with  the  General  Court’s  favorable  voting  of  May, 
1752,  our  seedling  church  had  a  home  of  its  own,  a  place  East  of  the  Great 
River  and  North  of  the  Scantic.  Planting  time  for  this  seedling  waited 
only  on  the  North  Society’s  formal  organization  and  selection  of  a  site. 
The  pioneers  who  had  brought  this  to  pass  unquestionably  were  in  their 
hearts  of  the  unshakable  conviction  that  it  was  God  Who  Planted  and  that, 
if  they  would  but  water  the  seedling,  it  was  He  Who  would  give  the  in¬ 
crease.  This  faith  of  theirs  in  God,  themselves  and  their  future  was  that 
rugged. 
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NOTE 


When  the  General  Court  came  to  setting  off  the  North  Society  in  Windsor,  it 
did  not  concern  itself  with  the  north  bound,  the  line  between  Windsor  and  Enfield, 
nor  with  the  west  bound,  the  Connecticut.  But  it  did  fix  the  south  bound  "by  a  line 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scantick  River,  so-called,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  then  running  eastwardly  as  said  Scantick  River  runs  to  the 
highway  or  country  road  leading  to  Endfield,  thence  eastwardly  in  the  South  line 
of  Samuel  Stiles’  lot  to  the  east  end  of  the  three  mile  lots,  and  from  thence  further 
eastward  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  towns  of  Hartford  and 
Windsor  to  the  east  bounds  of  said  Windsor." 

This  south  boundary  merely  approximated  the  present  line  between  the  towns 
of  East  and  South  Windsor,  established  in  1845,  when  East  Windsor  was  divided 
and  South  Windsor  was  incorporated.  In  the  years  1783  to  1845,  any  mention  of  the 
line  between  Windsor  and  Hartford  east  of  the  River  must  have  referred  to  the 
boundary  between  East  Hartford  and  East  Windsor;  and  since  1845,  it  must  have 
referred  to  the  South  Windsor-East  Hartford  line.  Both  Hartford  and  Windsor  were 
from  time  to  time,  as  their  population  increased,  whittled  down  in  area  by  the  then 
prevalent  practice  of  lopping  off  new  communities  from  the  parent  settlement. 

The  first  official  record  of  the  existence  of  our  parish  is  in  this  General  Court 
vote  of  May,  1752.  And  whereas  we  were  then  set  off  as  the  North  Society  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  it  is  only  in  our  own  earliest  town  records,  in  Windsor.  These  designations  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  at  that  time  inter-changeable,  without  detriment  or  hazard  to  legal 
voting  or  business  transacted.  The  fact  that  we  were  originally  called  the  Sixth  So¬ 
ciety  in  Windsor  obviously  marks  us  as  having  been  the  sixth  offshoot  of  the  vener¬ 
able  Windsor  Church.  But  such  designation  considerably  complicates  the  fact  of  our 
accepted  relationship  as  the  daughter  of  the  South  Windsor  Church  and,  therefore,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  Windsor  Church. 

There  is  also  something  favorable  to  be  said  in  support  of  our  having  been 
named  after  a  region,  a  locality  of  recognized  importance,  as  north  of  the  then 
Second  Society  in  Windsor — that  is,  the  Edwards  Church.  Though  "North"  may 
scarcely  be  considered  a  heart-warming  designation,  it  is  certainly  far  less  impersonal 
than  "Sixth".  At  all  events,  inasmuch  as  neither  our  brethren  in  Windsor  nor  those 
in  South  Windsor  have  sought  to  disown  us  as,  respectively,  grandchild  or  daughter, 
we  may  happily  let  rest  this  matter  of  ecclesiastical  geneology. 
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CHAPTER  III 


MINISTERS 

On  the  occasion  of  June  28  and  29,  1902,  celebrating  the  one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  Church,  the  Rev.  Howard  Billman,  D.  D., 
preaching  the  sermon  on  "The  Living  Church”,  offered  this  resume: 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  years  backward  from  the  present,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  years  forward  from  Plymouth  Rock,  and  this 
Church  was  establisned.  The  work  of  this  Church,  which  during  a  century 
and  a  half  has  proved  itself  a  'living  church’,  having  survived  attack  from 
within  and  witnout  such  as  would  have  overcome  and  disintegrated  a  less 
stable  organization,  demands  and  receives  conspicuous  recognition  in  the 
religious  history  ol  New  England.  'Mr.  President',  said  Wendell  Phillips  in 
one  of  his  impassioned  orations,  'if  the  church  should  arouse  herself,  you 
and  I  would  be  swept  away  by  the  fringe  of  her  garments’.  But  the  living 
church — a  church  like  this  that  has  had  such  a  record  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years — does  not  sweep  men  away,  but  sweeps  them  onward  toward 
God  and  His  Glory.” 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  Dr.  Billman’s  eloquent  tribute  to  this 
as  a  living  church.  Still  very  much  alive,  it  continues  endeavoring  to  fulfill 
its  purpose  of  bringing  men  to  'God  and  His  Glory’.  This  is  primarily 
the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  those  godly  men,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Master — fourteen  of  them,  including  the  present  incumbent — who  have 
served  as  its  ministers.  The  spiritual  life  ot  the  church,  the  supreme  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  exists,  has  been  their  consuming  responsibility,  at  times 
perhaps  heavier  and  more  difficult  than  at  others,  but  always  a  labor  of 
love. 


If  their  parishioners  have  sometimes  not  upheld  the  work  of  their 
hands  as  enthuiasitically  as  they  might  have  wished,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  two-way  relationship  between  pastor  and  people.  In  such 
instances,  as  much  of  the  fault  could  be  charged  to  people  as  to  pastor. 
As  the  Rev.  Sherrod  Soule,  D.  D.,  said  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  his  address 
dedicating  the  Memorial  Tablet,  it  may  also  be  said  as  our  second  century 
closes:  "Not  one  pastor  has  been  false  to  or  failing  of  godly  walk  and 
conversation.” 

Any  estimate  of  the  character,  nature  and  personality  of  the  first 
pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Potwine,  must  necessarily  rest  on  fragmentary  evi¬ 
dence,  chiefly  the  manuscript  notes  for  a  few  of  his  sermons.  This  has 
been  well  and  satisfactorily  set  forth  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Potwine  in  the 
historical  Sketch  which  in  1927  she  prepared  for  the  Church’s  175th 
Anniversary.  Noting  that  one  of  the  young  ministers’  first  acts  was  to 
buy  from  Mr.  John  Stiles  a  house  and  farm,  Miss  Potwine  adds: 
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"This  was  significant.  Both  Mr.  Potwine  and  his  successor,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  literally  settled  among  their  people.  They  shared  their  life. 
Their  children  and  their  grandchildren  married  here,  and  here  they  are 
buried.  Neither  one  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  nor  himself  actually  shared 
in  the  farmer’s  toil,  but  the  sense  of  permanence  which  the  ownership  of 
land  entails  and  the  ensuing  community  of  interest  with  their  neighbors 
must  have  made  these  fathers  of  the  parish  peculiarly  fitted  to  understand 
the  lives  of  their  people.  Priest  Potwine’  and  'Priest  Bartlett’  they  were 
affectionately  called  by  their  flock. 

"The  first  pastorate  fell  in  turbulent  times.  We  know  but  little  of 
it.  Prayer-meetings  were  held  in  the  more  remote  districts,  and  in  the  work 
of  conducting  them  Mr.  Potwine’s  father  assisted.  This  aged  gentleman 
was  so  beloved  by  the  people  that  they  built  a  house  for  him  that  he  might 
dwell  among  them. 

"We  have  a  few  manuscript  notes  of  Mr.  Potwine’s  sermons.  They  re- 
\eal  a  man  of  analytical  mind  and  of  great  sweetness  and  fineness  of 
nature.  Their  central  theme  is  Christ  crucified.  The  texts  are  nearly 
all  from  the  New  Testament.  The  earliest,  preached  December  16,  1753, 
describes  the  heart  of  the  true  Christian;  the  last,  delivered  in  1801  near 
the  close  of  his  ministry,  sets  forth  in  full  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 
Mr.  Potwine  preached,  with  all  the  conviction  of  the  New  England 
theology,  the  need  of  conversion,  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  un¬ 
repentant,  but  the  reader  of  these  sermons  is  impressed  rather  with  his 
emphasis  upon  the  love  of  Christ.” 

In  support  of  this  estimate  may  be  adduced  one  fact  significant  of 
the  extent  of  the  pastoral  charge:  the  Ecclesiastical  Society’s  listing  in 
1794  of  505  members,  a  total  never  since  equalled.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Pot¬ 
wine  lived  for  half  a  century  in  this  community  as  a  saintly  and  consecrated 
servant  of  the  Master.  His  last  words,  "Christ  is  my  all  and  in  all,”  are  the 
key  to  his  entire  life. 

The  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Shubael  Bartlett,  longest  in  our  Church’s 
history,  began  amidst  the  strife  ensuing  upon  the  burning  of  the  first 
meeting  house.  By  temperament  he  was  a  minister  peculiarly  fitted  for 
healing  the  breach.  Merely  by  here  and  there  dipping  into  his  journal 
we  attain  to  the  conviction  that  "he  was  a  man  of  earnest  practical  piety”, 
and  that  "best  of  all,  he  liked  folks — one  of  the  chief  assets  in  the 
pastorate”  (in  Dr.  Soule’s  words).  One  marvels  that  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  those 
days  when  transportation  was  so  slow,  could  so  frequently  cover  the  out¬ 
posts  of  his  parish,  attend  numerous  conferences  in  Hartford,  discuss 
problems  with  neighboring  pastors,  visit  relatives  in  New  York,  and  still 
so  thoroughly  and  adequately  meet  the  requirements  of  his  position  as 
pastor  and  teacher. 

What  is  more,  he  was  not  only  profoundly  concerned  with  the  affairs 
of  farm,  family  and  Church,  but  was  also  to  a  marked  degree  interested  in 
civil  matters.  The  adoption  of  the  new  State  Constitution  of  1818  per¬ 
turbed  him  as  it  did  many  of  his  Congregational  brethern.  He  records 
frequent  visits  to  the  district  schools  to  check  on  the  progress  of  pupils. 
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Certainly  of  him  it  must  be  said  that  he  went  about  doing  good,  no  doubt 
strengthened  by  the  many  "precious  seasons  of  prayer  in  the  closet  and  in 
the  family,  and  of  searching  the  scriptures" — a  frequent  entry  in  his  diary. 


Old  Academy  Building.  Erected  in  1818. 


In  his  discourse  marking  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ministry,  Rev. 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  with  characteristic  humility  given  account  of  his  service 
as  "the  spiritual  watchman  of  this  flock".  He  experienced  "joy  mingled 
with  grief"  as  he  recalled  some  souls  saved  and  others  hardened  by,  and 
abandoned  to,  the  evil  ways  of  this  world.  Yet  at  the  last  he  could  ex¬ 
claim:  "Oh,  the  goodness  of  the  Lord!  I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  enjoy,  and 
have  ever  enjoyed,  it  since  the  first  hour  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord." 

Perhaps  no  more  scholarly  preacher  has  ever  graced  the  pulpit  of  this 
Church  than  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  colleague  pastor  for  six 
years  with  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  after  the  latter’s  death,  pastor  in  his  own 
name  for  one  year.  He  was  the  first  pastor  to  sever  his  connection  with 
the  Church  through  resignation.  His  deeply  spiritual  letter  asking  to  be 
relieved  of  his  charge  cites  ill  health  as  the  reason;  and  he  considered  that 
the  Lord  was  possibly  subjecting  him  to  this  trial  in  order  to  make  clear 
that  he  should  resign. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Dr.  Andrews  returned  to  participate  in  the  150th 
anniversary,  and  lived  almost  a  score  of  years  beyond  the  Scriptural  three 
score  and  ten,  enjoying  "mental  clarity  and  strength"  (again  quoting  Dr. 
Soule).  The  latter  himself  attests  that  Dr.  Andrews  was  a  "rare,  refined 
scholar  ...  an  author  of  marked  note,  but  never  a  popular  preacher", 
whose  "portrait  reveals  a  face  that  in  itself  is  a  benediction”.  And  when 
he  passed  away,  a  Hartford  newspaper  editorially  commented:  "He  was 
one  of  our  most  scholarly  citizens,  of  sweetest  Christian  character,  a  gentle 
and  enlightened  spirit". 

Obviously,  both  in  scholarship  and  in  his  lack  of  ability  to  mix  with 
people,  Dr.  Andrews  was  the  antithesis  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  Together,  they 
comprised  an  ideal  combination.  But  Dr.  Andrews  alone  could  not  have 
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filled  the  pastoral  void  left  by  the  death  of  his  senior  colleague.  This,  it 
has  been  said,  worried  him  and  contributed  to  his  poor  health.  Later,  as 
Dr.  Soule  noted,  Dr.  Andrews  ''became  ...  a  Catholic  Apostolic  Church¬ 
man”  and  in  "this  small  sect  of  select,  refined,  gentle  souls”  served  faith¬ 
fully  and  happily  to  the  end. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Munson  was  the  first  of  this  Church’s  pastors  to 
graduate  from  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  now  the  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation.  When  Mr.  Munson  attended  that  institution,  it  was 
located  at  East  Windsor  Hill:  in  1935-36  its  site  and  some  of  its  buildings 
were  converted  to  the  uses  of  the  Ellsworth  Memorial  High  School.  Mr. 
Munson  held  the  line  both  during  the  turbulent  pre-Civil  War  years,  when 
feelings  ran  high  over  the  slavery  issue,  and  throughout  the  Civil  War. 

He  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  October,  1902,  approximately  four 
months  after  he  had  attended  this  Church’s  150th  anniversary;  and  on 
that  occasion,  he  officiated  at  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion.  For 
eighteen  years  before  his  death  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  Mr.  Munson  was 
in  retirement.  He  joined  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  of  which  that 
famous  divine,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  was  pastor.  A  few  excerpts 
from  Dr.  Cadman’s  remarks  at  Mr.  Munson’s  funeral  may  serve  to  present 
a  clear  picture  of  our  fourth  pastor: 

"He  was  a  true  gentleman  after  the  pattern  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  who 
everywhere,  through  a  long  and  blameless  life,  manifested  to  the  world  the 
loveliness  of  the  doctrines  which  he  preached  with  his  lips.  .  .  His  was  an 
eloquent,  earnest  life,  supported  on  the  intellectual  side  by  a  strong  love 
of  good  books  .  .  .  which  became  a  very  part  of  his  acumen  and  fitness 
as  a  preacher.  .  .  .  Length  of  days  and  immortality  and  honor  were  the 
gifts  of  God  to  this  (his  mother’s)  family,  low-living  in  a  material  sense 
but  high-thinking  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  spheres — these  qualities 
made  the  glory  of  the  best  New  England  families,  and  Mr.  Munson  be¬ 
longed  to  one  of  them.”  Such  was  the  character  of  our  fourth  pastor,  as 
further  attested  by  Dr.  Cadman’s  sincere  tribute:  "I  feel  it  a  high  privilege 
and  duty  ...  to  testify  to  you  of  the  goodness  of  this  man.” 

One  of  the  more  notable  crises  of  this  Church  came  at  the  close  of 
the  next  pastorate,  that  of  the  Rev.  David  Hayden  Thayer.  Having  em¬ 
braced  the  Catholic  Apostolic  (Irvingite)  faith,  he  was  for  this  cause 
dismissed.  But  because  of  his  great  popularity  and  firm  hold  on  many  of 
his  parishioners,  this  action  resulted  in  a  wide  rift.  Dr.  Soule  describes 
him  as  "a  man  of  fine  ability  and  genial  personality”  and,  after  noting  his 
education  at  Union  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  continues: 

"Eleven  years  he  served  here.  A  brief,  revealing  flashlight  of  the 
man  is  furnished  by  a  letter  to  Rev.  William  H.  Moore,  my  not  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut.  It  is  dated  1873 
and  is  in  reply  to  a  request  of  Mr.  Moore  for  an  official  Sabbath  sojourn 
in  Scantic.  It  reads:  'Shall  be  glad  to  have  you  come  and  help  us;  and  tell 
my  flock  what  they  do  not  know  about  themselves.  Thought  of  sending 
for  you.  Some  interest  with  us — great  need  for  more.’  You  know  from 
this  what  a  good  Sunday  was  in  store  for  the  Secretary. 
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"Mr.  Thayer  began  to  have  leanings  toward  and  liking  for  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  faith  when  he  was  in  his  former  parish  at  Mount  Carmel,  this 
State;  and  further  influenced  by  Dr.  Samuel  Andrews,  both  having  become 
Irvingites,  Mr.  Thayer  left  the  Congregational  fold  and  served  for  four 
years  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Enfield  nigh  unto  this  place,  and 
some  of  his  flock  followed  him.  He  was  genuinely  sincere  and,  while  we 
regret,  we  have  no  right  to  reproach,  for  he  is  held  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  and  his  place  on  the  tablet  is  a  fitting  honor.  His  sudden  death 
at  the  all  too  early  age  of  fifty-seven  years  is  to  be  deeply  deplored.  He 
equalled  the  record  of  Mr.  Bartlett  as  to  children — nine  in  all,  but  there 
were  two  mothers,  the  latter  a  Bissell  from  this  place;  and  his  children 
are  a  credit  to  this  and  other  communities." 

The  recorded  communications  of  Mr.  Thayer’s  successor,  the  Rev. 
Austin  S.  Chase,  indicate  that  he  had  a  fine  and  sensitive  mind,  excellent 
training,  and  the  potential  ability  for  conducting  an  outstanding  pastorate. 
But  he  was  oversensitive.  The  Church  was  at  that  time  struggling  with 
financial  problems  and  the  schism  caused  by  Mr.  Thayer’s  leaving.  These 
difficulties  preyed  on  his  mind  until  he  snapped  under  the  strain,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  relieve  him  of  his  pastoral  duties.  His  ministry  of  one 
year  was  the  shortest  in  our  Church’s  history. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Billman,  D.  D.  (whose  name  was  through  ignorance 
of  that  fact  recorded  on  the  Memorial  Tablet  without  mentioning  his  honor¬ 
ary  degree)  brought  to  his  work  much  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  pastoral  attributes 
and  perhaps  even  greater  pulpit  ability.  And  we  may  detect  in  his  efforts 
the  laying  of  those  foundations  which  insured  the  later,  fruitful  years. 
Under  his  wise  and  salutary  guidance,  Church  affairs  took  a  turn  for  the 
better. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Billman  brought  with  him,  and  was  able  to  in¬ 
stil  and  transmit,  much  of  the  enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
West.  His  untimely  death  at  fifty-seven  cut  short  a  career  of  much  attain¬ 
ment,  prominence,  and  promise  of  greater  achievement.  And  there  can  be 
no  disagreement  with  Dr.  Soule  that  Dr.  Billman  "well  deserved  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  Alma  Mater,  Wittenberg." 

Rev.  Curtis  M.  Geer,  Ph.  D.,  preferred  teaching  to  preaching  and 
pastoral  work.  His  two  years  with  this  Church  were  followed  by  lifelong 
service  with  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation.  Speaking  in  1928,  Dr. 
Soule  paid  this  tribute  to  his  Christian  brother:  "He  does  not  lift  up  his 
voice  nor  cry  aloud  in  public  places,  but  wisdom  belongeth  to  his  counsels, 
and  Christian  comradeship  is  the  charm  of  his  connection  with  all  who 
are  privileged  to  know  him.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  the  students  in  the 
School  of  the  Prophets,  where  he  serves,  to  come  under  his  benign  influ¬ 
ence  and  sane,  strong  instruction." 

If  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Geer  was  undistinguished  because  of  its  brevity, 
not  so  the  next.  For  nearly  twenty-four  years,  the  Rev.  William  F. 
English,  Ph.  D.,  of  blessed  memory  to  many  still  living,  served  this  Church. 
Having  been  stationed  with  Mrs.  English  for  several  years  in  Turkey,  he 
was  our  first  pastor  with  a  missionary  background.  Though  a  young  man 
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when  he  came,  he  combined  broad  experience  with  native,  tactful  leadership 
and  forceful  preaching.  He  instituted  the  annual  meeting  of  Church 
members,  and  otherwise  assisted  in  organizing  community  and  Church 
activities.  He  was  also  graced  with  a  ready  wit  and  unusual  sense  of 
humor. 


Today’s  Parish  House  stands  as  a  memorial  to  his  vision  of  the  Church 
as  the  center  of  the  social,  as  well  as  religious,  life  of  this  community  and 
parish.  As  he  closed  his  pastorate  to  enter  the  broader  field  of  Statewide 
service,  Dr.  English  fully  realized  the  nature  of  these  changing  times,  the 
opportunity  open  to,  and  the  necessity  for,  more  youthful  leadership.  In 
this  he  was  as  foresighted  as  he  had  been  both  in  church  and  civic  affairs. 

No  account  of  his  useful  and  productive  life  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  some  special  reference  to  Dr.  English’s  leadership  in  education.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of  consolidating  the  town’s  schools 
which,  when  he  came  to  East  Windsor,  were  still  operating  under  district 
supervision,  a  heritage  of  former  days.  The  Rev.  David  E.  Jones  of 
Ellington,  formerly  of  Broad  Brook  Congregational  Church,  stressing  this 
development  in  his  remarks  at  the  150th  anniversary,  noted  that  not  only 
Dr.  English  but  also  several  members  of  this  Church  were  members  of  the 
consolidated  school  board.  Dr.  English  was  chairman  of  that  body  from 
its  beginning  in  1896  until  his  resignation  in  1916;  and,  before  the  days 
of  the  professional  superintendent,  he  ably  filled  the  office  of  acting 
school  visitor.  And  he  did  so  not  without  displaying  flashes  of  humor 
as  when,  stern  of  visage,  he  asked  the  shyest  boy  in  the  geography  class 
what  they  raised  in  New  England  besides  Cain. 

Dr.  English’s  interest  was  evidenced  not  only  in  the  local  schools  but 
also  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  He  invariably  urged  ninth-grade 
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graduates  to  continue  their  studies  in  high  school.  At  a  time  when  attend¬ 
ing  high  school  was  anything  but  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  community  had  a  higher  percentage  of  high-school  pupils,  in 
proportion  to  grammar-school  graduates,  than  in  the  parish  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  And  in  those  days  going  to  high  school  entailed 
a  great  deal  more  than  just  stepping  into  a  bus  at  the  home  doorstep.  A.n 
interested  word  from  Dr.  English  about  the  progress  of  this  or  that  pupil 
undoubtedly  made  the  difficult  and  comparatively  expensive  attending  of 
high  school  seem  really  worthwhile. 

Of  this  outstanding  pastor  it  has  been  well  and  truly  said:  'Tor  the 
vision  of  the  work  of  the  church  in  the  community,  the  Society  owes  to 
Dr.  English  more  perhaps  than  it  can  ever  know.  In  a  pastorate  of  nearly 
twenty-four  years,  he  like  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  saw  a  gener¬ 
ation  come  to  manhood.  With  insight  to  read  the  course  of  events,  with 
devotion  to  the  traditions  of  the  parish,  with  enthusiasm  and  tact,  he 
shaped  the  present  generation  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  founders.”  And 
he  chose,  when  life's  last  task  should  be  done,  to  lie  at  rest  in  God’s  Acre, 
nearby  the  scenes  of  his  fruitful  service,  among  those  departed  with  whom 
he  formerly  had  enjoyed  the  mutual  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship. 

On  Dr.  English’s  resignation,  genuine  grief  and  shock  swept  the 
parish,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  void  caused  by  his  going  never  could  be 
filled.  But  the  Church  called  and  took  to  its  heart  Rev.  Roger  Eddy 
Treat,  D.  D.,  and  his  bride — too  soon  to  fall  on  sleep  from  an  incurable 
disease.  None  can  tell  how  much  this  burden  must  have  affected  his  work 
in  his  first  pastorate.  But  with  rare  and  inspiring  courage,  he  carried  on, 
unstintingly  giving  of  his  time  and  strength  as  circumstance  permitted. 

Dr.  Soule  was  not  exaggerating  in  pronouncing  Dr.  Treat  "a  preacher 
par  excellence.  He  adorned  good  thought  with  felicitous  language.  He 
had  the  homiletical  instinct.  His  conduct  of  public  worship  was  deeply 
devout.  To  sit  under  his  preaching  and  praying  was  a  privilege  of  the 
means  of  grace.”  That  these,  and  other,  superb  attributes  have  stood  him 
in  good  stead  is  attested  by  his  later  years  in  Salisbury,  followed  by  his 
long  pastorate  in  Detroit.  This  is  certainly  not  surprising  to  those  in  this 
parish  who  knew  Dr.  Treat  well  and  had  marked  him  as  one  who  would 
go  far  and  to  the  top  in  his  profession.  Their  only  regret  was  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  answer  the  call  to  a  wider  field. 

The  Rev.  Shubael  Bartlett  might  well  have  been  the  prototype  of  this 
century’s  Rev.  George  B.  Hawkes.  Of  recent  pastors  none  has  exceeded 
Mr.  Hawkes  in  friendliness,  cordiality,  and  genuine  interest  in  the  common¬ 
place  things  of  life.  His  love  of  his  work  as  shepherd  of  the  Congregation¬ 
al  flock  was  equalled  by  his  love  of  Nature.  He  counted  it  a  satisfactory 
achievement  if  he  could  leave  to  his  successors,  in  this  and  other  parishes 
in  which  he  served,  a  growing  tree  or  shrub  where  none  had  grown  before. 

Dr.  Soule  was  paying  no  idle  compliment  when  he  said:  *T  have  never 
known  a  better  man  nor  one  more  conscientiously  governed.”  Certainly, 
during  his  five  years  in  East  Windsor,  Mr.  Hawkes  applied  himself  with 
rare  diligence  and  devotion  to  his  pastorate.  And  few  will  dispute  the 
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conclusion  that  he  was  probably  too  little  appreciated  for  the  fineness  of 
his  character  and  for  his  cheerful  spirit  of  helpfulness.  To  expect,  together 
with  these  attributes,  preaching  equal  to  that  of  his  predeccessor  would 
be  asking  too  much  of  a  pastor  within  the  salary  range  of  the  Church. 
Many  a  congregation  is  prone  to  expect  of  a  new  pastor  all  the  strong 
points  of  the  one  who  preceded  him,  together  with  such  additional  special 
virtues  as  he  may,  or  is  hoped  to,  possess. 

In  its  175th  year,  Rev.  William  W.  Evans  came  to  this  Church,  and  it 
was  he  who  was  instrumental  in  securing  funds  for  the  Memorial  Tablet. 
Following  what  Dr.  Soule  has  described  as  "experience  both  East  and  West 
in  varied  vocations”,  Mr.  Evans  entered  the  ministry  much  later  in  life  than 
is  usual.  Prior  to  his  installation  here,  he  had  been  engaged  in  Statewide 
work,  in  raising  funds  for  the  Congregational  Church  at  Storrs,  in  part 
erected  for  the  benefit  of  University  of  Connecticut  students.  And  in  this 
work  he  had  been  in  close  association  with  Dr.  Soule. 

It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Soule  knew  Mr.  Evans  better  than  did  any 
members  of  this  parish.  In  his  commemorative  address,  he  spoke  of  Mr. 
Evans  as  follows:  "His  remarkable  degrees  of  ability  make  more  evident 
some  distinct  limitations.  His  health  must  always  give  him  care,  and  this 
makes  him  a  man  of  moods.  Let  me  add  that  moods  are  never  the  product 
of  other  than  a  thoughtful  mind.  He  has  a  poetical  imagination,  and  this 
belongs  to  the  religious  nature.” 

If  the  bright  prospects  which  Dr.  Soule  foresaw  for  his  friend  did  not 
fully  mature,  the  cause  was  revealed  in  his  words  of  commendation.  A 
man  of  moods,  delicate  health,  and  a  poetical  imagination  bordering  on  the 
impractical,  Mr.  Evans  also  suffered  from  a  lack  of  tact,  that  element  so 
essential  to  the  successful  ministry. 

In  view  of  a  minor  crisis  which  arose  out  of  the  termination  of  Mr. 
Evans’  pastorate,  the  Church  decided  to  ask  Rev.  Dr.  George  William 
Brown  of  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation  to  act  as  an  interim  pastor 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  During  one  of  Mr.  Evans’  illnesses, 
Dr.  Brown  had  most  satisfactorily  supplied  the  pulpit;  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Brown  were  held  by  all  in  high  esteem  and  great  affection.  Under  their 
healing  guidance,  a  united  Church  emerged  for  the  calling  in  June,  1931,  of 
the  Rev.  Virbrook  Nutter. 

In  June,  1951,  the  Rev.  Nutter  closed  his  pastorate  of  twenty  years. 
His,  the  fourth  longest  pastorate  in  two  centuries,  began  with  the  Great 
Depression  and  continued  through  and  after  World  War  II.  These  have 
been  difficult  years,  full  of  many  acute  and  distressing  personal  problems 
for  many  members  of  the  Church.  In  the  last  few  years  of  his  pastorate, 
Rev.  Nutter’s  work  was  further  complicated  and  made  more  onerous  by  the 
long  and  fatal  illness  of  Mrs.  Nutter  who,  health  permitting,  had  always 
been  a  cheerful  helper  in  the  Church  School  and  community.  She  sleeps 
on  the  western  hillside  amid  those  familiar  scenes  which,  through  so  many 
years,  she  and  her  devoted  husband  had  grown  to  love. 

Mr.  Nutter’s  annual  reports,  heavily  weighted  with  accomplished  gooc 
works,  recount  many  visits  to  shut-ins  and  the  sick  at  home  and  in  hospital. 
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Through  his  widespread  contacts  with,  and  calls  on,  people  neither  closely 
nor  actually  associated  with  the  Church,  he  brought  it  to  them  and  made  it 
a  center  of  interest  and  concern  far  beyond  the  limits  of  active  membership. 
His  was  a  community  work  fully  as  much  as  a  parish  effort.  And  certainly 
no  fair  appraisal  of  Mr.  Nutter  is  possible  without  special  mention  of  his 
effective  conducting  of  public  services. 

Possessor  of  a  pleasing  voice  and  formal,  yet  easy  and  simple,  pulpit 
presence  and  manner,  Mr.  Nutter  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  dignity 
of  his  services  as  well  as  for  the  radiant  joy  he  expressed  at  marriages  and 
baptisms.  His  heart  and  spirit  were  particularly  responsive  to  these  begin¬ 
nings  of  new  homes  and  new  lives.  He  matched  length  of  years  with 
faithfulness  to  his  duties  as  preacher  and  pastor.  When  the  time  comes  to 
add  his  name  to  the  Memorial  Tablet,  it  may  be  said  of  him  as  Dr.  Soule 
said  of  Mr.  Hawkes:  "His  name  will  add  much  and  subtract  nothing.” 

In  November,  1951,  the  Reverend  Oliver  Barres,  M.  A.,  settled  accord¬ 
ing  to  time-honored  custom  by  a  council  of  the  Hartford  East  Association, 
assumed  his  duties  in  a  parish  more  radically  transformed  than  at  any  other 
period  in  its  history,  not  excepting  those  years  of  the  influx  from  European 
immigrations  which  brought  to  these  shores  the  Irish,  Germans,  Lithuanians, 
and  Poles.  Furthermore,  the  transplantation  of  numerous  families,  most 
of  them  young,  from  various  other  States,  to  take  up  their  work  in  near-by 
industries,  has  brought  with  it  a  wealth  of  new  blood.  The  challenge  of 
the  past  used  frequently  to  be  that  of  holding  together  the  existing  order 
and  families.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  that  of  assimilating  the  new,  and 
attracting  those  who  have  recently  settled  here  to  the  House  of  God,  and 
enlisting  them  in  the  work  of  His  Kingdom. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  centuries,  the  minister’s  wife  is  also  ordained 
in  the  Christian  ministry.  Rev.  Marjorie  Barres  is  therefore  particularly 
fitted  for  participation  in  the  Church  program,  even  more  so  than  the 
many  loyal  and  helpful  pastors’  wives  of  byegone  days. 

The  inception  of  this  fourteenth  pastorate  is  so  recent  that  it  would 
be  rash  to  indulge  in  any  speculation  as  to  the  future.  Suffice  it  to  point 
out  the  unique  challenge  of  today,  and  to  note  that,  together  with  the  zeal 
of  youth,  the  Rev.  Barres  and  his  wife  have  brought  to  their  mission  a 
rare  depth  of  spirituality  consistent  with  the  growing  demand  everywhere 
for  a  return  to  the  full  and  challenging  faith  of  the  fathers  of  the  early 
church. 

As  to  those  changes  necessitated  in  the  past  quarter-century,  the 
concluding  words  of  Dr.  Soule’s  discourse  are  still  appropriate  and  suffi¬ 
cient.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  list  of  these  ministers,  nor  the  total  years  of 
their  service,  that  should  thrill  our  souls,  but  the  fact  that  these  devoted 
divines  have  through  two  centuries  "impressed  the  stamp  and  seal  of 
Godly  example  and  holy  instruction  on  the  lives  of  successive  generations 
so  that  they  walked  in  the  ways  of  righteousness,  preserving  the  peace  and 
purity  of  this  Church  and  community,  and  causing  those  who  have  gone 
forth  to  be  worthy  witnesses  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

This  living  Church,  we  may  fondly  hope  and  trust  and  pray,  will 
continue  to  sweep  men  on  "toward  God  and  His  Glory.” 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CREEDS,  COVENANTS  AND  CONFESSIONS  OF  FAITH 

In  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  East  Windsor  Manual  of  1893, 
first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  F.  English,  we  read:  "The 
earliest  Creed  adopted  by  this  Church,  which  has  been  preserved,  is  a 
short  statement  adopted  March  22,  1804.  The  Creed  printed  by  the 
Church  in  1827,  1850,  and  1871,  was  adopted  between  1810  and  1816,  the 
exact  date  being  unknown;  and  the  present  Creed,  that  of  the  Creed  Com¬ 
mission  of  1883,  was  adopted,  together  with  a  revision  of  the  standing 
rules  of  the  Church,  March  31,  1893.” 

Based  on  this  terse  summary,  a  complete  history  of  the  subject  may 
he  presented  by  a  look  backward  from  1804  and  considering  the  changes 
since  1893. 

Whether  or  not  the  Church  under  its  first  pastor  adopted  a  Creed, 
Covenant,  or  Confession  of  Faith  of  its  own,  is  not  known;  but  it  is 
highly  probable,  because  such  was  Congregational  practice.  The  Church 
records,  if  they  were  kept,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Society 
records,  have  been  lost.  But  this  much  is  certain:  In  1804,  when  calling  the 
second  pastor,  the  Church  itself  set  forth  the  terms  of  settlement,  citing 
six  articles  of  the  1684  Cambridge  Platform  adopted  by  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  of  New  England.  This  decision  was  made,  in  the  language 
of  the  resolution  approved  January  16,  1804,  "as  being  in  their  opinion 
most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  in  Directing  in  Church  Discipline.” 

Most  interesting  to  us  is  that  the  six  articles  of  the  Cambridge  Plat¬ 
form  sustained  by  the  Church  vote  of  that  date,  are  identical  with  those 
voted  on  April  1,  1754,  for  adoption  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  "in  order 
To  settle  Sir  Thomas  Potwine.”  Of  course,  the  Cambridge  Platform  was 
not  actually  a  covenant  in  the  sense  of  being  a  statment  of  faith,  or  a  con¬ 
tract  between  church  members.  Yet  it  did  establish  the  basis  of  church 
government  and  discipline;  and  in  the  first  century  of  this  Church,  the 
latter  was  of  far  more  consequence  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 

The  Appendix  includes  these  excerpts  from  the  Cambridge  Platform, 
and  our  church’s  other  statements  of  faith.  These  statements  rest  solidly 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Confession  reprinted  in  1871  cites  in 
authority  book,  chapter  and  verse.  The  Church  Manual  printed  in  1893,  by 
including  the  Apostles’  Creed,  recognizes  the  classical  and  fundamental 
religious  teachings  and  truths.  The  Manual  of  1871  includes  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  These,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  constitute  the  spiritual  teachings  and  beliefs 
upon  which  this  Church  built  its  ministry. 
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Before  the  advent  of  the  social  gospel  in  the  early  Twentieth  Century, 
all  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  salvation  through  repentance  and  grace 
This  was  the  stern  and  challenging  religion  of  a  people  generally  aware 
that  man  had  fallen  from  grace  and,  only  through  the  intercession  of  his 
risen  Lord  and  Savior,  could  he  be  redeemed.  This  conviction  was  prob¬ 
ably  never  more  simply  and  compellingly  phrased  than  in  the  dying  words 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Potwine:  ''Christ  is  my  all  and  in  all.” 

For  slightly  more  than  a  century  after  the  founding  of  this  Church, 
adherence  to  the  Covenant  was  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly  taken.  Any 
member’s  prolonged  absence  from  meetings  was  sufficient  cause  for  inves¬ 
tigation.  Unseemly  conduct,  lying,  excessive  drinking,  neglect  of  family, 
and  other  offenses,  could  and  did  result  in  the  extreme  punishment  or 
excommunication.  According  to  the  records,  sincere  efforts  were  always 
made  to  persuade  the  offender  to  confess  his  guilt,  change  his  ways,  and 
continue  in  the  Church.  He  or  she  might  be  required  to  read  in  public 
meeting  a  confession  of  guilt  and  a  pledge  to  reform.  And  whenever  the 
offender  displayed  no  sign  of  penitence,  "for  the  good  of  the  Church” 
excommunication  followed.  Such  action  was  based  on  the  conviction  that 
those  who  failed  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant  to  which  they  had 
subscribed  were,  by  their  un-Christian  conduct,  weakening  the  Christian 
Church,  and  setting  a  bad  example  for  others  to  do  likewise. 

On  reading  the  Appendix — "Two  Centuries  of  Creeds,  Covenants 
and  Confessions  of  Faith” — the  theologian,  better  than  any  layman,  may 
readily  perceive  the  transition  from  the  sterner  to  the  milder  covenants. 
This  latter-day  trend,  not  alone  characteristic  of  our  own  Church,  may  be 
held  in  evidence  of  a  more  tolerant  attitude  in  keeping  with  the  injunction, 
"Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged”.  In  our  time,  the  discipline  of  the 
individual  conscience  has  been  substituted  for  the  discipline  of  the  group. 
And  such  Christian  liberalism  may  be  commendable  as  long  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  not  too  easily  satisfied  with  regard  to  his  obligations  toward  other 
individuals,  toward  the  Church,  and  toward  the  commandments  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Yet,  although  the  possibility  appears  remote  that 
Congregationalism  will  ever  return  to  the  extreme  of  excommunication, 
there  is  considerable  evidence,  at  the  outset  of  our  present  third  century, 
of  a  wide  return  to  a  fuller,  more  challenging  faith  than  the  easy  salvation 
of  the  social  gospel  era,  and  the  nebulous  beliefs  of  liberalism. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  MEETING  HOUSES 

The  tough  oak  beams,  broad  pine  panelling,  and  knotless  clapboards 
of  the  first  crude  meeting  house  may  well  have  been  cut  hard  by  the 
building  site.  The  final  vote  of  October  22,  1735,  authorizing  its  con¬ 
struction,  must  have  been  soon  followed  by  the  "Gee!”  and  "Haw!”  of 
ox-drivers  hauling  logs.  The  sounds  of  axe  and  saw,  broadaxe,  adze,  chisel 
and  mallet  rang  through  the  wilderness.  Near-by,  on  Scantic  River,  a  saw¬ 
mill  ripped  out  the  boards  and  lighter  timbers. 

If  there  was  any  basic  part  neglected  in  constructing  this  meeting 
house,  it  must  have  been  the  foundation  because,  in  the  forty-nine  years 
life  of  that  structure,  the  North  Society  several  times  authorized  repairs 
on  it.  In  the  surrounding  community,  stone  was  not  plentiful.  The  roof, 
possibly  of  cedar  from  Cedar  Swamp  over  Ellington  way,  creditably  with¬ 
stood  the  rigors  of  weather;  at  least  thirty  odd  years  passed  before  it 
had  to  be  repaired. 

This  first  meeting  house  had  neither  steeple  nor  cupola.  In  1801, 
the  Society,  presumably  hoping  or  knowing  that  a  donor  might  show  up, 
voted  that,  provided  no  cost  should  fall  to  the  Society,  any  person  or 
persons  so  disposed  could  erect  a  steeple  or  cupola.  Unfortunately,  fire 
intervened  berore  this  hint,  or  consent,  could  be  translated  into  reality. 
So  that  the  old  meeting  house  never  did  point  Heavenward  with  a  gleam¬ 
ing  white  spire,  that  landmark  so  characteristic  of  colonial  Congregational 
churches,  ihere  is,  however,  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  minds  of  the  faithful 
who,  from  far  and  near,  every  Sunday  assembled  for  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  services,  were  Heavenward  directed  by  the  eloquence  and  exhortation 
of  the  only  pastor  that  meeting  house  ever  knew:  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Potwine.  /rnd  it  was  not  until  the  sunset  of  his  life  that  it  burned  down. 

There  are  not  many  details  recorded  of  this  ancient  sanctuary.  It  was 
nine  feet  shorter  and  twelve  feet  narrower  than  its  present-day  successor, 
which  was  originally  fifty-six  by  forty-seven  feet.  But,  unlike  the  present 
building,  it  stood  north  and  south,  with  its  pulpit  in  the  north  end. 
There  were  doors  to  the  west,  east  and  south — a  provision  that  would 
warm  the  hearts  of  today’s  building  inspectors.  Tradition  has  it  that 
there  were  no  windows;  but  in  1766,  ^"shutting  the  doors  and  windows”, 
besides  sweeping  and  providing  water  for  baptisms,  was  listed  among  the 
sexton’s  duties.  In  such  pioneer  conditions,  a  heated  church  was  unheard- 
of. 


When  the  Rev.  Thomas  Potwine  stood  "at  the  desk”,  high  above  the 
main  floor,  his  family  pew  was  close  by  on  his  left.  The  main  floor  was 
filled  by  twenty-seven  other  square  pews.  In  the  southeast  and  southwest 
corners  there  were  stairways  to  the  balconies  across  the  south  end  and 
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along  both  sides.  This  arrangement  left  a  comparatively  narrow  opening 
above  and  in  front  of  "the  desk”.  Thus  the  minister  doubtless  had  ample 
opportunity  now  and  then  to  cast  a  reproachful  glance  at  latecomers  or 
restless  listeners.  The  pews  were  carefully  diagrammed,  and  the  assign¬ 
ments  of  seats  inscribed  on  them. 

In  the  records  are  listed  505  names,  a  presumably  accurate  list  of 
membership  families  within  eight  years  of  the  end  of  that  pastorate. 
With  such  a  large  membership,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  1796  there  was 
considerable  agitation  toward  enlarging  the  meeting  house,  or  building  n 
new  one.  But  after  the  decision  of  March,  1797,  not  to  do  either,  the 
question  was  not  officially  revived  until  April,  1801,  when  a  "legally 
holden  meeting”,  following  keen  debate,  voted  to  build  an  addition  and 
determined  the  size  it  was  to  be.  Another  reference  to  the  foundation  was 
made  when  it  was  voted  "to  underpin  the  said  meeting  house  decently  with 
three  tier  of  stone  .  .  .  including  many  of  the  old  underpinning  stone  as  can 
be  used”.  Today,  one  block  of  that  stone,  and  a  bit  of  railing,  are  the 
only  relics  of  the  old  meeting  house  which  burned  down  on  April  20,  1802.* 

A  violent  storm  of  controversy,  rending  the  parish  into  two  factions, 
swept  over  the  ashes.  Accusations  of  arson  filled  the  hitherto  peaceful 
air.  Committees  were  appointed  to  apprehend  the  culprits  and  prosecute 
them  to  a  final  judgment.  Wounds  were  opened  that  did  not  heal.  At 
tliis  late  date,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  belaboring  the  point. 

Indeed,  it  is  fortunate  for  both  factions  that  the  official  records  men¬ 
tion  nothing  of  the  presumptive  identity  of  anyone  accused.  Yankees  can 
be  mighty  tight-lipped  when  they  want  to.  Not  a  word  on  the  subject 
has  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  nor  does  anyone 


NOTE:  In  his  History  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  in  East  Windsor,  Deacon 
A.  S.  Roe  gives  the  date  of  the  fire  as  October  5,  1801.  But  in  his  "Ancient 
Windsor”,  Dr.  Henry  Stiles  notes  this  as  erroneous,  and  supports  his  ov/n  state¬ 
ment  that  the  fire  was  on  April  20  of  (he  following  year  by  means  of  a  newspaper 
clipp;ng  from  Hudson,  New  York,  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Allen  of  Broad 
Brook.  Consulting  the  files  of  The  Connecticut  Courant,  I  have  found  this  item  in 
the  issue  of  April  26,  1802,  under  the  heading:  "Melancholy  Catastrophe”: 

"On  the  night  following  the  20th  instant,  (he  meeting-house  in  the  North 
Society  in  East  Windsor  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire;  but  by  the  spirited  exertions 
of  a  number  of  inhabitants,  the  store  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Killam,  and  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  of  Messrs.  Felshaw  and  Tarbox,  and  sundry  adjacent  buildings,  were 
happily  saved  from  the  devouring  element.  This  alarming  and  distressing  event  is 
evidently  the  result  of  design.” 

Official  records  give  no  account  of  a  meeting  on  April  20,  1802,  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  Deacon  Roe  reported  that  some  persons  uttered  threatening  words  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  vote  for  addition.  A  meeting  on  April  29,  1802,  passed  a  motion  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  "our  meeting  house  lately  burned”.  It  seems  highly 
improbable  that,  had  the  fire  occurred  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  the  parish¬ 
ioners  would  have  been  content  to  postpone  action  to  replace  it  until  six  months 
later. 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  the  view  that  at  a  meeting,  presumably  held  on 
April  20,  1802,  some  acrimonious  words  were  uttered  and  the  alleged  threats  voiced. 
The  pages  in  Vol  I  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Meetings  are  at  this  point  in  the  wrong 
order,  so  it  seems  likely  that  there  were  some  pages  loose  when  the  volume  was 
bound  in  its  present  form,  and  a  page  may  well  have  been  lost. 
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living  know  what  individuals,  if  any,  may  have  been  brought  before  the 
bar  of  justice.  Prosecution  was  dropped  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
crime  of  arson  entailed  a  sentence  to  state’s  prison.  What  a  testimony  and 
tribute  to  the  Christian  faith  that,  after  the  first  bitter  reaction  to  this 
'’melancholy  catastrophe”,  there  prevailed  such  tolerance  and  willingness 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones! 

Early  New  England  life  displayed  an  unshatterable  continuity.  The 
embers  of  the  old  meeting  house  had  barely  cooled  before  the  official 
wheels  began  turning  to  speed  up  the  building  of  its  successor.  On  May 
31,  1802  forty-one  days  after  the  fire,  plans  were  approved  for  a  new 
meeting  house;  a  tax  was  laid  and  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
work.  This  widespread  loyalty  to  their  church  was  indicated  by  a  vote  of 
91  to  23  favoring  the  former  site  as  appropriate.  Full  speed  ahead  was 
the  order  of  a  people  determined  to  carry  on,  and  there  is  an  eloquent  note 
of  urgency  in  the  subsequent  rapidity  of  construction. 

That  summer  the  frame  of  rugged  oak  was  soon  in  place,  its  raising 
probably  the  result  of  a  combination  of  labor  and  social  affair.  And 
tradition  has  it  that  tragedy,  lurking  close  by,  was  fortunately  avoided. 
Atop  the  timbers,  one  of  the  stout-hearted  builders  was  swinging  his 
broadaxe  to  drive  home  a  pin.  The  head,  flying  off  the  handle,  spun  disc¬ 
like  to  earth,  in  its  wild  flight  cleaving  the  stove-pipe  hat  of  one  of  the 
onlookers.  Fortunate  was  he  that  he  did  not  have  to  earn  an  early 
and  unusual  epitaph! 

The  annual  meeting  on  October  4  voted  the  usual  sexton’s  salary  and 
duties,  a  procedure  with  which  thrifty  Yankees  would  not  have  been  con- 
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cerned  if  there  were  as  yet  no  building  to  sweep.  Neither  in  the  records 
nor  in  tradition  is  there  any  suggestion  that  the  funeral,  on  November  17, 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Potwine  was  not  held  in  the  new  meeting  house. 
Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  Society  began  looking  for  a  pastor, 
and  in  October  settled  the  Rev.  Shubael  Bartlett.  The  second  half- 
century  had  begun. 

A  meeting  house  is  never  destined  to  enjoy  what  Justice  Brandeis  is 
known  to  have  called  the  most  precious  of  all  human  rights,  the  right  to 
be  left  alone.  A  building  which  at  its  birth  witnessed  the  transition 
from  saddle-horse  and  ox-cart  to  carriage-and-horses  and  double  teams 
was  bound  to  undergo  many  changes  before  it  came  to  be  confronted,  as 
it  is  today,  with  the  advent  of  the  atomic  age.  The  once-unruffled  air 
above  its  steeple  nowadays  crackles  to  the  impact  of  jet-propelled  planes 
outracing  the  speed  of  sound.  Between  the  extremes  of  ox-cart  and 
supersonic  transportation  lie  150  years  of  physical  progress. 

Stoves,  lamps  and  electric  power;  modern  lighting,  running  water,  a 
kitchen,  and  an  automatically-controlled  central-heating  plant — all  these 
and  more  were  undreamt-of  when  Rev.  Shubael  Bartlett  first  mounted  the 
pulpit.  Furthermore,  in  the  past  century-and-a-half  there  have  come  about 
many  changes  in  terminology.  Nowadays  we  seldom  speak  of  "the  meeting 
house”.  Instead,  it  is  "the  Church”,  and  with  many  specifically  "the  Scantic 
Church”. 

Official  records  do  not  reveal  why  the  traditional  interior,  its  pews 
on  the  main  floor  and  balconies  along  both  sides  and  at  one  end,  was 
radically  and  uniquely  altered  in  1842.  Presumably,  it  was  then  as  true  as  it 
is  today  that,  where  balconies  exist,  they — and  especially  their  rear  seats — 
might  well  afford  a  much-prized  refuge  for  those  less  attentive  to  the 
service.  But  on  this  question  not  even  Rev.  Shubael  Bartlett’s  quaintly 
detailed  diary  sheds  any  light.  During  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  of  1842, 
he  frequently  mentions  stopping  by  the  meeting  house  to  see  how  the  work 
was  coming  on  and,  devout  man  of  God  that  he  was,  hoping  that  it  would 
be  to  the  glory  of  God.  One  entry  expresses  his  prayer  that  those  engaged 
in  the  work  under  "Mr.  Coggswell,  the  master  builder,  may  be  aware  of 
the  righteous  cause  of  their  labor.” 

Whatever  the  purpose  of  such  changes,  the  result  is  plain.  The 
Committee’s  Plan  4,  approved  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Society  on  December  6,  1841,  practically  doubled  the  useable  floor-space 
by  the  simple  device  of  flooring-over  the  open  space  between  the  galleries 
and  lowering  the  rear  of  them  to  produce  an  upper  room — certainly  an 
appropriate  meeting-place  for  religious  services.  The  fluted  columns  in 
today’s  lower  room,  or  Library  Hall,  clearly  mark  the  outline  of  the 
original  balconies.  At  the  same  time,  the  exterior  walls  were  extended 
"to  be  flush  with  the  steeple”.  The  scars  of  this  alteration  are  still  visible 
in  the  clapboard  joints  on  the  sides. 

These  small  additions  provided  space  for  the  present  stairways  in  the 
front  corner  of  the  building.  In  the  rear  of  the  "audience  room”,  on  a 
raised  platform,  were  the  "seats  for  the  singers”;  but  at  first  there  was  no 
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organ.  Obviously,  these  seats  were  not  particularly  comfortable  because, 
a  few  years  later,  '‘less  uncomfortable  seats”  were  substituted — an  all-too- 
modest,  if  not  attractive,  improvement. 

More  attention  was  certainly  paid  to  the  comfort  of  singers,  schooled 
weekly  at  The  Academy,  than  to  that  of  the  congregation  members,  who  are 
still  occupying  the  same  "slips”  which  were  installed  in  1842.  Age  has 
not  softened  these  supports,  nor  is  it  of  much  comfort  to  note,  as  recorded 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  the  rails  and  doors  for  the  slips  were  put  in 
place  by  a  Mr.  Kellogg,  "a  good  and  pious  man”.  But  probably  the  pastor 
found  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  such  details  were  in  acceptable 
hands. 

Whatever  spiritual  defects  may  have  prevailed  in  the  other  workmen 
were  properly  offset  by  the  elaborate  and  earnest  service  of  dedication  on 
Wednesday  morning,  November  22,  1842.  On  this  occasion  people  as¬ 
sembled  from  far  and  near — for  such  an  event  deserved  a  special  day.  Or 
it  may  have  been  that  Sundays  were  far  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  for  a 
re-dedication  service.  At  all  events,  a  century  ago  the  pace  of  life,  espe¬ 
cially  in  late  autumn,  was  so  leisurely  that  farmers  and  such  artisans  as 
there  were,  could  well  afford  to  devote  an  entire  morning  to  the  new 
House  of  Worship.  What  is  more,  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett  noted  that,  following 
the  service,  there  were  many  family  reunions  and  dinners — a  feature  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Pastor,  a  most  companionable  and  folksy 
man. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  the  Pastor  and  people  were  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  outside  world  through  new  windows  in  the  audience  room,  which 
had  demanded  longer  frames  than  the  discarded  balconies.  A  year  or  so 
later,  the  Society  voted  to  sell  the  old  windows  with  their  now  highly- 
desirable  seven-by-nine  lights.  And  how  the  faithful  ladies  of  the  parish, 
who  occasionally  pitched  in  to  clean  the  windows,  must  have  welcomed 
the  big  quarter-panes  with  their  fewer  corners! 

There  were  other  advantages,  too.  Even  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett,  no  seeker 
after  creature  comforts,  records  that  on  the  Sunday  following  the  dedication 
exercises,  the  new  sanctuary  was  "comfortably  and  pleasingly  warm”. 
Certainly  this  upper  room  was  much  more  easily  heated  than  the  former 
high-ceilinged  sanctuary  with  its  balconies.  As  far  as  that  goes,  it  was 
not  until  1827  that  any  effort  had  been  made  to  provide  stoves.  It  is 
probable  that  at  that  time  was  added  the  chimney,  sticking  out  like  the 
docked  tail  on  a  terrior.  Assuredly  the  spiritual  satisfaction  and  warmth 
of  soul  in  attending  an  unheated  meeting  house  must  have  been  over¬ 
powering  to  offset  the  wintry  cold,  keen  enough  to  penetrate  even  home- 
grov/n  and  homespun  woolens! 

About  this  time,  the  interior  of  the  belfry  was  also  completed,  as 
near  so  as  it  ever  has  been.  That  Saturday  afternoon  after  the  rededica¬ 
tion  service,  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett,  armed  with  his  spy-glass,  made  his  first 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  steeple.  From  that  lofty  perch  above  the  earth, 
he  was  much  impressed  by  the  beautiful  country  he  surveyed,  and  also  by 
what  man  had  done  with  it.  Less  than  a  century  later,  he  would  have  seen 
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many  new  features,  among  them  numerous  lake-like  spots  dotting  the  land¬ 
scape,  the  acre-wide  cheesecloth  tents  of  the  shade-grown  tobacco  fields; 
the  chimneys  of  many  industrial  plants,  and  paved  highways  winding  rib¬ 
bon-like  across  the  terrain.  And  that  Nature-loving  minister  might  not 
have  been  altogether  so  pleased  on  observing  some  of  the  things  which  man, 
in  heedless  disregard  of  God’s  bounty,  has  perpetrated. 

At  various  stages  of  our  Church’s  history,  the  lower  room  has  re¬ 
ceived  different  appelations.  Although  well  above  ground-level,  it  has 
been  at  times  called  the  basement,  at  others  the  conference  hall,  social 
room,  and  once,  at  least,  the  town  hall.  Since  1907,  the  usual  designation 
has  been  Library  Hall.  In  that  year  the  public  library  moved  into  this 
room,  cases  were  built  in,  and  an  additional  partition  (removed  in  1920) 
was  run  across  the  outer  vestibule  with  double  two-way  doors  at  either  end. 

Thus  this  room  has  been  put  to  several  different  uses.  At  first,  both 
the  preparatory  services  for  communion  and  the  Society’s  business  meetings 
v/ere  held  here.  In  1845,  when  East  Windsor  was  divided  into  the  present 
towns  of  East  and  South  Windsor,  this  hall  was  the  scene  of  many  elections, 
its  walls  re-echoing  to  the  keen  debate  of  New  England  town  meeting. 
EJntil  the  early  Twentieth  Century  political  parties  also  held  their  caucuses 
here.  Not  for  nothing  did  the  appelation  'Town  Hall’  come  to  be  set 
down  in  the  records.  In  fact,  prior  to  1845,  the  meeting  house  was  in 
alternate  years  used  for  regular  town  meetings. 

At  some  date  unknown,  a  stage  was  built  across  the  west  end.  It  was 
altogether  acceptable  despite  the  lally  columns  which  it  included  as  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  organ.  Here  many  a  local  Thespian  answered  the  curtain  calls 
before  kerosene  footlights.  Many  an  evening,  the  saw-horse-supported 
tables  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  harvest  suppers.  About  the  walls 
were  ranged  booths  for  fancy  work,  grab-bags,  fish-ponds,  and  even  for¬ 
tune-tellers!  Here,  too,  in  1895,  were  installed  those  gigantic  hot-air 
furnaces.  The  stove  age  was  at  an  end. 

On  weekdays  for  twenty  years,  those  two  furnaces  regularly  poured 
out  smoke  and  heat.  Saturday  mornings,  Sexton  George  B.  Spencer 
trudged  over  to  start  the  fires.  There  could  be  no  surer  sign  that  the  next 
day  was  to  be  Sunday  than  the  smoke  curling  from  the  Church  chimney  as 
the  kindling  crackled  and  wheelbarrow-loads  of  coal  were  shovelled  into 
the  yawning  fire  boxes.  To  small  boys,  used  to  nothing  bigger  than  a  one- 
room  stove,  those  furnaces  were  wondrous,  fire-breathing  demons. 

In  1915  both  stage  and  furnaces  were  to  go,  and  that  year  also  saw 
culminating  the  decade-long  discussion  of  the  proposed  parish  house. 
Generous  donations  and  twenty-five-cent  neighborhood  suppers  given  in 
parishioners’  homes  helped  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  Library 
Hall  stage  was  transformed  into  a  passageway  to  the  new  building,  and 
the  furnaces  were  replaced  by  twin  steam  boilers  in  the  east  end  of  the 
Parish  House  basement.  All  the  resources  of  efficiency  and  convenience 
were  marshalled  to  make  possible  an  expanding  social  program  for  the 
community.  Members  at  the  first  meeting  in  the  Parish  House,  January 
24,  1916,  regretfully  accepted  the  resignation  of  their  greatly-loved  Pastor, 
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Rev.  Dr.  William  F.  English.  In  his  letter  of  resignation,  he  declared  his 
conviction  that  a  new  period  in  the  Church  was  about  to  begin.  Indeed 
it  was,  and  in  the  expanded  plant  he  had  laid  its  material  foundation. 

The  first  meeting  house,  austere,  cold,  and  lacking  a  steeple — a  House 
of  Worship  as  stern  as  the  religion  to  which  its  parishioners  so  rigidly  and 
undeviatingly  held — was  thoroughly  representative  of  the  people  and  period 
it  served.  The  early  years  of  the  second  meeting  house  were  consecrated 
to  the  same  spirit.  But  since  then  time  has  mellowed  the  Church  as  it  has 
also  softened  the  dutiful  and  disciplinary  faith  of  the  fathers.  It  required 
one  long  century  before  discipline  to  the  extreme  of  excommunication  was 
abandoned.  A  less  intolerant  people  has  transformed  the  stern  meeting 
house  into  a  comfortable  Church,  the  House  of  Worship  with  its  modern 
auxiliary  plant. 


CHAPTER  VI 


RING  IN  THE  VALIANT  MEN  AND  FREE 

Just  as  I  tell  the  hours  for  my  companion,  the  clock  in  the  belfrey  of 
this,  our  150-year-old  meeting  house,  so  I  shall  now  intone  our  separate 
and  companionate  stories.  Indeed,  we  are  inseparable.  In  1809  we  came 
here  together  and  both  of  us  immediately  went  to  work.  That  October, 
our  owners,  those  "valient  men  and  free",  voted  twenty-two  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  to  be  paid  Mr.  Thomas  Tarbox  "for  ringing  the  bell  and  taking 
care  of  the  clock."  He  lived  right  handy  by,  in  that  little  house,  today  the 
parsonage,  on  which  the  clock’s  south  face  looks  down.  Strange  to  think 
the  parson  dwells  in  what  was  once  a  tavern! 

We  bells  are  of  a  proud  and  ancient  lineage.  Through  more  than 
4000  years  we  have  been  pealing  forth  our  messages,  some  of  joy,  others 
of  sorrow,  and,  since  the  advent  of  clocks,  our  warning  that  the  hours  are 
fleeting  past.  As  for  me  and  my  friend,  the  belfry  clock,  we  know  that 
we  were  hauled  here  by  team.  According  to  the  official  records,  "sundree 
individuals”  donated  us  "for  the  use  and  benefit”  of  this  ecclesiastical  so¬ 
ciety  in  East  Windsor.  Those  "sundree  individuals”  were  that  modest! 
For  this  handsome  gift  of  theirs  they  were  properly  thanked  by  all  their 
friends,  but  today  nobody  knows  who  they  were. 

The  clock  and  I  have  much  for  which  to  be  grateful.  We’ve  never 
been  melted  down  to  be  forged  into  cannon  balls.  And  for  all  these  years 
we’ve  had  a  pretty  good  home  notwithstanding  a  handful  of  intruding  bats 
and  swallows.  Even  the  Big  Wind  of  1938,  though  it  rocked  this  venerable 
belfry  tower,  did  not  succeed  in  toppling  it  down.  And  up  here  in  this 
pleasant  penthouse  we  can  leisurely  survey  the  quiet  rural  scene,  the 
countryside  as,  with  the  shifting  seasons,  it  changes  color,  light  and  shade, 
and  our  goodly  neighboring  townsfolk  as  they  go  about  their  chores  and 
business.  In  recent  years,  while  steadily  sticking  to  our  appointed  tasks, 
we  have  even  had  company  that  does  not  leave  at  nightfall.  Know  what 
those  lights  mean  in  yonder  building?  Their  constant  companioship  means 
that  our  friendly  neighbor,  Howard  Barber,  like  all  up-to-the-minute 
poultrymen,  is  brightening  up  the  interior  of  his  hen-houses  so  that  the 
liens  will  more  cheerfully  work  for  him  at  night. 

Time  is  never  heavy  on  our  hands.  We  cherish,  keep  and  dispense  it, 
announcing  the  hours  even  to  the  sleeping  countryside.  That  is,  they’re  all 
asleep  down  there  except  those  wide-awake  hens.  Come  to  think  of  it,  if 
my  friend  the  clock  were  more  voluble — he  never  says  anything  at  all 
except  "Tick-tock!” — he’d  probably  strip  his  gears  with  rage  or  bust  his 
escapement  laughing  at  that  crack  of  mine  about  time  hanging  heavy  on 
our  hands.  He’s  got  six  of  them! 
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Year  after  year  the  townsfolk  of  this  community  used  to  vote  on  pro¬ 
visions  for  my  use  and  care.  But  it  was  in  1812  that  I  really  settled  down 
to  business.  At  that  time  it  was  ordered  that,  besides  telling  the  hours,  I 
should  ring  every  day  for  five  minutes  at  noon  and,  as  for  curfew,  at  nine 
in  the  evening.  After  nine,  I  should  toll  the  day  of  the  month.  So,  for  I 
don’t  know  how  many  years,  I  also  did  duty  as  a  calendar.  Then,  of 
course,  there  were  also  special  periods  on  Sunday  when  I  was  at  my  best. 
After  nine  in  the  morning,  I  rang  for  fifteen  minutes  to  remind  all  within 
hearing  that  divine  worship  was  about  to  be  held.  And,  to  speed  the  late 
arrivals,  I  had  to  ring  "for  five  minutes  at  meeting  time,  and  then  toll 
until  the  minister  comes  and  enters  the  desk.”  You  know,  I  could  always 
tell  from  the  sexton’s  tempo  pulling  on  that  long  rope  whether  they  wanted 
me  to  ring  or  toll.  There’s  a  heap  difference,  I  can  tell  you;  and  that 
old  sexton  was  pretty  smart  about  controlling  my  tones  and  messages. 

True,  I  never  did  like  that  grim  task  of  announcing  a  death,  and  I 
don’t  think  the  neighbors  cared  for  it  too  much  because,  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  I  seem  to  have  been  relieved  of  that  sad  duty.  But  in  those  davs  there 
was  a  pretty  careful  set  of  rules  for  my  tolling  so  as  to  let  folks  know 
just  who  had  died  and  at  what  age — baby,  child  under  ten,  adult,  male  or 
female.  When  hearing  me,  folks  must  have  wondered  at  times  where  grief 
had  struck.  Of  course,  the  grievous  burden  of  my  tones  was  more  mean¬ 
ingful  when  they  knew  it  must  be  for  some  friend  who  had  been  for  days 
past  close  to  death.  And,  frequently  at  such  times,  I  have  seen  the  faithful 
pastor  hurrying  past  to  bring  comfort  to  some  bereaved  family. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  I  had  to  announce  a  cause  for  mourning 
was  on  the  death  of  President  Harding.  This  was,  of  course,  before  the 
days  of  the  glib  radio,  so  infernally  clever  at  communicating  by  means  of 
wave  lengths,  which  really  took  a  leaf  out  of  my  book.  The  upstart !  Why, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me,  announcers  would  never  have  come  into  being. 
When  science  was  in  its  infancy,  long  before  they  were  born,  I  was  tolling 
the  centuries. 

Moreover,  I  have  in  my  time  played  a  far  more  intimate  role  in  the 
lives  of  our  townsfolk  than  ever  did  radio  wave-lengths.  Wny,  I  car  re¬ 
member  the  days  when,  before  1867  when  the  first  organ  was  installed  in 
our  meeting  house,  the  church  fiddler  used  to  tune  his  A-string  by  my 
tone!  This  afforded  me  an  even  more  immediate  participation  in  the 
service  than  my  ringing  to  summon  the  worshippers  from  near  and  far. 
I’ve  also  had  my  fun,  and  I  know  how  to  keep  secrets,  too,  or  I  might  drop 
a  few  carefully  chosen  hints  about  those  young  folks,  out  on  a  lark,  who 
used  to  prevail  upon  me  to  proclaim  the  arrival  of  the  Glorious  Fourth. 
But  I  know  how  to  hold  my  clapper,  and  I  wouldn’t  even  dream  of 
disturbing  the  peace  and  telling  tales  out  of  school  about  certain  noc¬ 
turnal  doings. 

I  regret  to  relate  that  my  friend,  the  Clock,  has  been  far  more  erratic 
in  the  performance  of  his  sole  appointed  task  than  I  have  in  the  regular 
and  punctilious  fulfilment  of  my  several  duties.  From  time  to  time,  he 
has  seemed  to  be  just  stubborn,  and  refused  to  run  for  long  periods. 
Perhaps  in  justice  to  him  it  should  be  said  that  he  has  occasionally  suffered 
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from  neglect.  There  were  those  days,  months  and  years  when  the  towns¬ 
folk  and  authorities  just  didn’t  seem  to  care  what  happened  to  him.  There 
was  one  long  stint,  when  I  had  to  do  everything  all  on  my  lonesome,  while 
his  hands  remained  motionless,  set  at  2.20.  How  was  anybody  to  know 
if  it  was  afternoon  or  before  cock-crow? 

These  peculiar  lapses  on  the  part  of  friend  Clock  recall  an  amusing 
incident,  in  former  clays  there  were  two  ladies  of  comfortable  means 
from  a  near-by  village  who  used  to  ride  into  town  behind  their  smart  span 
and  coachman.  And  that  slick  outfit  of  theirs  was  in  those  horse-and- 
buggy  days  the  tarnation  envy  of  all  admirers  of  horseflesh,  harness  and 
carriages.  And  on  one  particular  day  I  distinctly  overheard  one  of  those 
ladies,  naming  the  coachman,  turn  to  the  other  and  say:  "He  certainly  is 
regular  and  steady  in  his  job.  It  is  always  twenty  minutes  past  two 
o’clock  when  we  pass  the  Scantic  Church." 

Let  this  be  a  hint  to  the  wise:  If  you  don’t  keep  a  careful  check  on 
tour  clocks  and  timepieces,  there  are  times  when  they  will  slip  one  over 
on  you.  But  of  course  my  friend  the  Clock  was  not  being  deliberately 
deceitful;  he  was  just  feeling  neglected  and  retrograded.  Not  his  fault. 

Ofttimes  I  have  witnessed  the  comical  spectacle  of  my  good  neighbors, 
all  snarled  up  in  a  confusion  of  clumsy  effort  and  scientific  deliberation, 
trying  to  lift  Companion  Clock  out  of  the  dumps  and  over  one  of  his 
balky  spells.  For  instance,  there  was  a  certain  farm  laborer  who  took  the 
notion  that  the  Clock  would  certainly  run  as  he  ought  to  if  only  his  weights 
were  increased.  Poor  old  Clock !  They  nearly  ruptured  his  interior 
mechanism. 

But  in  the  early  1900’s  there  was  even  a  hint  of  romance  about  the 
way  in  which  Friend  Clock  got  a  thorough  going-over.  About  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  Porter  of  Broad  Brook  moved  into  the  dwelling  formerly 
occupied  by  Mr.  Daniel  Clark,  about  36  rods  from  the  original  oaken 
stake  that  was  to  mark  the  site  of  this  house  of  worship.  Mr.  Porter’s 
brother-in-law  was  Mr.  Samuel  Newman,  a  jeweler  of  Hartford.  But 
whether  it  was  I,  or  Miss  Clara  Spencer,  the  daughter  of  the  postmaster 
and  sexton,  George  B.  Spencer,  who  first  attracted  Mr.  Newman’s  atten¬ 
tion,  I  wouldn’t  know.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Newman,  his  glances  all  this 
way,  won  the  hand  and  heart  of  Clara  Spencer,  whom  he  took  as  his  bride 
to  live  in  Hartford.  But  he  also  gained  permission  to  try  his  arts  on  re¬ 
pairing  Friend  Clock,  and  for  several  years  did  his  best  to  look  after  him 
and  keep  him  up  to  the  minute.  There  was  no  hitch  in  the  romance,  but 
something  went  wrong  with  our  friend  here  in  the  tower,  and  again  his 
hands  became  transfixed  somewhere  around  nine — morning  or  evening  is 
anybody’s  guess. 

Mr.  Newman’s  parting  diagnosis  was  that  some  vital  parts  of  our 
friend  were  missing,  and  he  said  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  to  have  new 
ones  cast.  But  in  1946,  Mr.  Davis  Phinney,  one  of  those  ingenious 
Yankees  and  an  engineer  who  will  tinker  with  anything  from  a  timepiece  to 
the  most  intricate  innards  of  aircraft  engines,  bought  the  old  town  par¬ 
sonage.  And  when  he  came  to  live  here,  he  said  it  was  a  shame  our  friend 
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should  still  be  ailing.  Davis  Phinney  knew  just  what  to  do  to  revive  the 
failing  heart  of  a  dock.  Applying  his  scientific  knowledge  to  the  task, 
he  fashioned  the  essentail  parts,  reset  the  pulleys  through  which  the  ropes 
run  to  the  weights  so  that  raising  the  weights  is  now  a  far  easier  job,  and 
has  since  kept  Friend  Clock  running  to  the  edification  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  And  I  know  our  old  friend  thoroughly  enjoys  being  back  at  the 
business  of  ticking. 

I  also  have  every  assurance  that  all  our  good  neighbors — those  down 
on  "Sixty-two  Road”,  along  the  former  Bissell  and  Allen  roads,  the  high¬ 
way  to  the  old  mill-site  and  beyond  to  Prospect  Street,  and  those  up  the 
street  toward  Broad  Brook  and  Station  Nine,  formerly  the  Allen  district — 
all  of  them  welcome  my  perpetual  sounding  of  the  hours.  These  good 
folks,  whether  to  be  found  afield  or  at  home,  in  far-away  mart,  mill  or 
office,  are  none  of  them  wasters  of  the  golden  hours  I  proclaim.  Yet  they 
never  seem  to  mind  or  regret  the  modern  eagle  flight  of  time.  True,  the 
passing  commuter,  jobward-bound,  as  he  drives  past  may  glance  up  at  the 
face  of  Friend  Clock  to  see  what  time  it  is  and  involuntarily  step  down  a 
bit  harder  on  the  accelerator,  or  in  yonder  fertile  fields  the  plowman  may 
remark  that  chore-time  has  once  more  come  around. 

For  them,  for  one  and  all  without  discrimination,  Companion  Clock 
and  I  tell  the  hours.  Time  is  such  an  impartial  arbiter  of  the  ways  of  men. 
And  so  "timeless”,  too,  that  I  feel  certain,  when  your  tercentenary  comes  one 
hundred  years  hence,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing,  in  joyous, 
reverent  tone,  its  observance.  And  I  shall  then  peel  forth  another  call  to 
worship  at  the  appointed  hour  which,  too,  I  shall  proclaim. 


CHAPTER  VII 


AGRICULTURE 

Though  many  industries  have  come  and  gone,  agriculture  has  ever  re¬ 
mained  the  mainstay  of  this  parish.  Following  the  pitch-gatherer’s  drill 
and  bucket  came  the  woodsman’s  axe  and  saw.  Forests  of  oak,  chestnut  and 
pine  were  felled  for  local  use  and  export  to  neighboring  cities.  Then  came 
the  arduous  work  of  clearing  the  land.  Axe  and  shovel  and  lever  and 
oxen  with  yoke-and-chain  pushed  back  the  forested  frontier.  In  those 
days,  no  power-growling  bulldozers  ripped  through  virgin  soil  and  rolled 
up  the  debris  to  be  burned.  It  was  arduous  work  preparing  the  land  for 
its  first  plowing,  but  cleared  and  fitted  it  was.  And  from  its  crops  were 
derived  the  chief  financial  sinews  of  the  infant  church;  and  today’s 
Church  still  benefits  from  the  same  source.  But  in  the  past  decade  there 
has  been  an  increasing,  welcome  contribution  to  the  life  and  support  of 
the  Church  by  those  who  gain  their  livelihood  in  the  industries  and  busi¬ 
nesses  of  Greater  Hartford  and  the  neighboring  communities. 

Paradoxically,  the  mainspring  of  information  are  meager  concerning 
this  most  generally  followed  occupation  of  farming.  Yet  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  its  early  nature.  Rve  Street  is  one  of  the  oldest  designations  of 
any  locality,  except  perhaps  that  of  The  Street  along  the  Connecticut  River 
uplands.  Obviously,  the  high,  light  land  bordering  Rye  Street  was  ideal 
for  growing  rye,  much  of  which  supplied  the  numerous  distilleries.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  find  listed  those  grains  which  parishioners  might  offer  in 
payment  of  their  ecclesiastical  tax  'Tor  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry”: 
rye,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  East  Windsor  (then  including  the 
present  towns  of  East  and  South  Windsor  and  Ellington)  was  a  "provision 
town”.  In  the  Washington  Pension  Office  and  in  the  Hartford  State 
Archives  are  the  faithfully  kept  records  of  those  selectmen  designated  to 
gather  arms  and  ammunition,  clothing  and  food.  The  fact  that  the  cloth¬ 
ing  consisted  chiefly  of  blankets  gives  a  hint  that  in  those  days  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  Rosie  the  Riveter  did  what  they  could  to  support  the  War. 

Captain  Lemuel  Stoughton,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  town 
and  State,  had  the  title:  "Ac  P  for  East  Windsor  in  the  East  Department.” 
Not  only  was  he  in  charge  of  gathering  and  shipping  beef,  pork,  flour,  and 
other  staples,  but  he  was  also  State  inspector  of  firearms  and  locks.  Great 
quantities  of  beef  and  pork,  salted  and  packed  in  barrels,  were  transported 
to  Palmer,  Massachusetts,  at  "the  rate  fixed  by  law”,  and  thence  to  Boston. 
A  bit  puzzling  is  "the  collection  of  rice”;  the  most  plausible  explanation  is 
that  Yankee  clippers  brought  in  considerable  tonnage  of  rice,  and  the 
colonists  must  have  used  a  great  deal  because  the  potato  was  not  then 
generally  cultivated. 
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Emulating  the  Indians,  the  earliest  settlers  began  cultivating  tobacco. 
As  early  as  1640,  the  General  Court  decreed  that  no  tobacco  was  to  be  used 
in  the  Colony  except  the  home-grown.  In  1662,  a  duty  was  laid  on  tobacco 
imports.  In  his  Windsor  Formes ,  John  Stoughton  records  that  in  1697 
tobacco  sales  brought  in  from  thruppence-ha’penny  to  six-pence  per  pound. 
In  1752,  when  the  North  Society  was  incorporated,  tobacco  was  already 
being  exported.  The  richness  of  this  source  of  income  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  records,  the  second  church  built  in 
South  Windsor  was  almost  wholly  financed  by  the  sale  of  tobacco.  But  it 
was  not  until  about  the  early  Twentieth  Century  that  tobacco  became  the 
chief  money  crop  of  many  farmers  in  our  community.  Even  so,  one  vener¬ 
able  landowner  would  never  permit  the  use  of  his  land  for  tobacco.  But 
the  business  boomed  all  around  him,  and  far  and  near  in  the  River  towns. 

People  of  three  score  years  or  so  can  easily  recall  when  most  of  the 
tobacco  sheds  now  standing  were  raised  and  warehouses  were  built.  This 
generation  can  also  remember  those  infant  years  of  the  shade-grown  indus¬ 
try.  Though  Milady  Nicotine  has  brought  much  income  to  this  and  other 
parishes,  she  has  invariably  been  fickle  and  unstable,  sensitive  both  to 
weather  and  trade  conditions.  With  the  exception  of  those  years  in  the 
two  world  wars,  and  the  periods  of  high  protective  tariffs,  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  has  ever  been  on  a  precarious  footing. 

Grain-growing  and  the  fattening  of  beef  cattle  both  succumbed  to  the 
gradual  inroads  resulting  from  widespread  settlement  of  the  Western 
Plains.  As  a  profitable  source  of  income,  the  raising  of  grain  crops  has 
never  recovered;  and  beef  cattle  raising  has  given  way  to  dairying.  Then 
came  the  introduction  of  creameries,  usually  farmers’  co-operatives.  But 
forty  or  more  years  ago  the  last  creamery,  situated  in  Wapping,  succumbed 
when  the  Western  States  began  shipping  cheaper  products  into  Eastern 
markets.  The  sale  of  dairy  milk,  now  an  extensive  business,  did  not  come 
into  its  own  until,  soon  after  World  War  I,  motor  transportation  made 
feasible  the  shipment  of  milk  to  Hartford. 

In  earlier  days,  local  herds  of  cattle  were  annually  augmented  bv 
purchases  from  those  Vermont  cattlemen  who,  selling  as  they  passed 
through  local  farming  communities,  drove  huge  herds  southward.  At  night 
they  used  to  put  up  at  the  local  tavern,  or  with  some  hospitable  farm  folk, 
while  their  beasts  were  confined  to  pasture  or  meadow. 

Then,  too,  among  the  shrewd  natives,  there  was  considerable  trading 
of  their  own  stock.  Mr.  John  H.  Bissell,  of  patriachal  mien  with  his 
flowing  white  beard  and  deep-set  eyes,  was  fond  of  telling  an  astounding 
story.  It  seems  that  all  one  winter  his  father,  Cap’n  Phelps,  and  Dean 
Blodgett  swapped  yokes  of  oxen,  and  in  the  spring  each  had  the  yoke  with 
which  he  had  started  in  the  fall.  With  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  Mr.  Bissell 
would  conclude:  "Any  they  each  had  sixty  dollars  profit!”  Though  this 
spectacular  financial  feat  outdoes  many  tales  of  traditional  Yankee  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  trading  ability,  it  does  afford  a  strong  hint  that  honest  dollars 
were  to  be  gained  in  many  other  ways  besides  land-grubbing. 
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On  the  subject  of  potatoes,  in  1892  Lemuel  Stoughton  Sr.  wrote:  "1 
once  heard  Ebenezer  Watson’s  widow  say  that  when  she  was  a  young  girl 
the  people  of  this  neighborhood  raised  no  potatoes,  except  now  and  then 
someone  had  a  few  hills  in  his  garden.  A  few  people  went  out  to  Irish 
Row  (Melrose),  where  were  some  (North  of  Ireland)  Irish  families,  and 
brought  home  a  half  bushel  and  some  a  whole  bushel.  This,  it  seems,  was 
about  the  beginning  of  the  growing  of  potatoes  hereabouts,  and  not  far 
from  a  hundred  years  ago  (about  1792).”  It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
whether  or  not  this  actually  was  the  infant  beginning  of  potato-growing  in 
this  community.  We  do  know  that  in  1750  five  bushels  of  potatoes  glutted 
the  Boston  market !  But  in  recent  years  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  potato  as  a  major  crop. 

Poultry  raising  and  egg  production  have  steadily  advanced  from  those 
days  of  the  family-size  flock,  when  an  occasional  surplus  was  traded  in  at 
the  local  store,  to  the  scientifically  conducted  enterprise  of  today.  And 
in  recent  years  some  market  gardening  and  extensive  strawberry  crops 
have  pretty  well  rounded  out  the  agricultural  picture. 

Entries  in  the  Rev.  Shubael  Bartlett’s  diary,  referring  to  his  troubles 
with  his  neighbor’s  sheep,  remind  us  that  sheep-raising  was  once  a  profit¬ 
able  pursuit,  basic  to  the  home  industry  of  cloth-making.  Indeed,  extensive 
sheep-raising  was  widely  followed,  frequently  with  the  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  breeds  for  wool  and  mutton.  Although  he  was  not  of  this  parish,  we 
may  note  that  Colonel  Barbour  of  Warehouse  Point,  a  large-scale  farmer 
and  operator  of  distilleries,  made  an  unsuccessful  venture  with  some  im¬ 
ported  sheep.  To  get  rid  of  them,  he  slaughtered  a  great  many  for  the 
table  at  the  boarding-house  where  he  kept  his  hired  help.  One  day  at 
noon,  the  Colonel  dropped  in  to  see  how  things  were  going.  He  thought 
that  his  foreman  should  say  grace.  On  this  day,  as  on  many  days  previous, 
mutton  was  the  main  dish.  So  the  foreman  raised  his  voice  and  said: 

"Mutton  young  and  mutton  old, 

Mutton  hot  and  mutton  cold, 

Mutton  tender  and  mutton  tough — 

Thank  the  Lord,  we’ve  had  mutton  enough!” 

It  may  be  that  foreman  William  is  here  credited  with  having  too 
ready  a  wit  and  too  much  poesy,  but  the  anecdote  in  question  certainly 
substantiates  the  fact  that  sheep-raising  once  played  a  prominent  role  in 
this  community. 

One  early  source  of  income  was  fruit-growing.  Though  apples  from 
apple-producing  towns  were  not  packed  and  shipped  as  much  as  they  are 
today,  cider  and  cider  brandy  were  staple  by-products  of  orcharding.  And 
according  to  Lemuel  Stoughton  Sr.,  not  a  little  of  such  beverages  was  local¬ 
ly  consumed.  Rev.  Shubael  Barlett  records  that  in  one  good  year  he  and 
his  sons  picked  forty-one  bushels  of  apples  from  the  trees  in  his  orchard. 
Instead  of  selling  them  to  the  local  cider  mills,  he  shipped  several  barrels 
to  relatives  as  far  away  as  Baltimore,  and  devoutly  gave  thanks  to  the 
Giver  of  All  Good  for  permitting  him  to  lay  in  a  goodly  store  for  his 
family’s  winter  use.  The  Fruit  of  the  Forbidden  Tree,  having  at  last 
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become  the  subject  of  offering  gratitude  to  God,  had  found  a  safe  place 
in  the  good  parson’s  cellar. 

My  own  house,  as  I  was  told  by  my  Father,  in  the  manner  of  'tradi- 
tion-so-has-it’,  was  built  in  1831  by  money  realized  on  the  raising  of  teasels. 
Something  like  huge  sand-burrs  with  tremendously  long  and  strong  spikes, 
Teasels  were  commonly  used  in  wool-combing.  On  its  1949  centenary,  the 
Broad  Brook  Company  displayed  some  teasels — imported  from  France!  For 
weaving  the  finest  woolens,  teasels  are  still  preferred  to  the  best  comb¬ 
ing  machinery.  And,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  with 
the  advent  of  the  woolen  cloth  industry,  teasels  must  have  been  in  high 
demand. 

Rev.  Shubael  Bartlett’s  diary  further  confirms  the  fact  that  teasels 
were  once  an  important  commercial  crop.  His  entry  of  October  14,  1842, 
records  that  on  that  day  his  son  David  went  to  Bridgeport  to  sell  10,000 
teasels  grown  by  himself  and  120,000  grown  by  Dr.  Watson.  But  teasel¬ 
growing — like  grain  crops,  sheep-raising  and  all  the  other  parish  indus¬ 
tries — has  long  since  yielded  to  economic  pressures  beyond  local  control. 

These  past  two  centuries  have  witnessed  many  transitions.  But, 
from  those  days  when  the  pioneers  swung  axes  to  carve  out  a  living,  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age,  the  fruits  of  this  good  earth  have  in 
generous  measure  been  dedicated  to  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
And  this  constant  purpose  has  been  upheld  and  sustained  despite  ruinous 
storms,  changing  markets,  and  the  hazards  known  only  to  those  who  live 
close  to  Nature  and  Nature’s  God. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


INDUSTRY 

Although  this  history  of  the  planting,  growth  and  maturity  of  the 
seedling  church  has  properly  stressed  the  spiritual  side,  it  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  brief  description  of  the  sinews  which  gave  it  its  mate¬ 
rial  support.  By  1752,  Ancient  Windsor,  like  all  Connecticut  towns,  had 
settled  down  to  a  period  of  material  prosperity.  The  uncertainties  of  pion¬ 
eer  days  were  past,  and  the  hardships  of  the  Revolutionary  War  were  yet 
to  come.  The  impact  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  not  too  onerous. 

Though  money  continued  scarce,  barter  did  a  great  deal  to  ease  the 
shortage.  This  method  of  exchange  was  a  more  satsifactory  standard  than 
the  paper  money  authorized  by  the  various  colonies.  For  this  reason,  and 
not  because  farmers  were  poor,  assessments  for  ''support  of  the  gospel  min- 
istery"  could  be  paid  in  corn,  wheat,  or  rye,  at  so  many  shillings  per  bush¬ 
el.  And  accounts  usually  specified  the  kind  of  money,  such  as  "legal  ten¬ 
der",  "old  tenor",  or  silver.  Although  ecclesiastical  records  fail  to  disclose 
what  disposition  was  thereafter  made  of  the  grain,  the  several  local  grist 
mills  and  distilleries  unquestionably  provided  ready  markets. 

The  land  to  which  the  Roxbury  settlers  had  brought  their  church, 
while  not  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  was  certainly  not  without  its  nat¬ 
ural  resources.  At  first,  trapping,  fishing  and  hunting  went  hand  in  hand 
with  clearing  the  forests  for  cultivation.  Venison,  deer  hides  and  wild  tur¬ 
keys  were  sold  in  neighboring  Hartford.  Beaver  were  plentiful.  Turpentine 
and  tar  were  staple  products  from  the  pine  forests  towering  upon  sandy 
uplands. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Scantic  and  at  Quarry  Wharf,  first  eastern  termi¬ 
nal  of  the  ferry  to  Windsor,  seasonal  shad  and  salmon  fisheries  prospered. 
That  Connecticut  River  salmon,  today  extinct,  were  once  plentiful,  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  practice  prevalent  in  those  days  of  requiring  shad  purchasers 
to  buy  a  salmon  with  every  shad.  At  Warehouse  Point,  a  thousand  shad 
at  a  haul,  and  at  Osborn’s  Mill  on  the  Scantic,  an  ox-cart-ful,  were  not 
uncommon.  When  the  supply  for  immediate  use  exceeded  demand,  large 
quantities  of  the  best  fish  were  dressed  and  salted  down  for  city  markets  or 
local  consumption.  Inferior  qualities  were  used  for  fertilizer;  the  common 
rule  was  a  shad  to  a  hill  of  corn.  It  was  not  this  seeming  extravagance,  but 
pollution  of  the  Great  River  and  its  tributaries — the  indefensible  by-product 
of  our  industrialized  civilization — which  most  likely  accounted  for  today’s 
scarcity  of  shad  and  for  our  complete  loss  of  salmon. 
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Among  the  richest  natural  resources  was  water  power  derived  from 
the  Scantic  River,  and  from  the  Ketch,*  Dry  and  Broad  brooks.  An  old 
journal  of  1696  records  an  item  of  income:  "For  my  oxen  to  cart,  two 
loads  of  bords  from  Scantic.”  And  every  spring,  before  the  days  of  port¬ 
able  steam-mills,  the  log-yard  at  Osborn’s  Mill  on  the  Scantic  (as  it  later 
came  to  be  known)  was  full,  and  both  sides  of  the  adjacent  highways  were 
piled  high.  Besides  lumber  for  building  in  local  and  neighboring  towns, 
the  sawmill  products  included  hogsheads  for  the  sugar,  rum  and  molasses 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Clear  oak  also  yielded  rived  shingles  and  clap¬ 
boards. 

Local  timber  was  used  by  the  shipyards  at  the  Scantic  mouth  and  on 
the  Great  River  at  Warehouse  Point,  and  tall  pine  masts  were  exported. 
In  fact,  as  early  as  1687,  wood  was  so  general lv  exported  that  the  General 
Court  adopted  what  might  be  considered  the  earliest  conservation  laws, 
prohibiting  timber  and  lumber  exports  without  consent  of  the  selectmen 
who  issued  such  licenses.  Even  so,  the  primeval  forest  was  steadily  felled, 
and  later  growths  have  been  exhausted,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
those  sturdy  stands  of  chestnut  and  oak  that  formerly  yielded  thousands  of 
ties  for  the  railroads. 

The  successive  uses  of  water  power,  as  the  key  to  a  changing  economy, 
are  clearly  illustrated  by  its  employment  on  Ketch  Brook,  at  Ketch  Mills, 
in  the  community  today  known  as  Windsorville,  where  for  more  than 
a  century  before  1800,  saw,  and  grist  mills  turned  out  their  products. 
For  half  a  century  there  flourished  a  large  gin  distillery,  which  in  1842 
burned  down.  In  1844,  this  was  succeeded  by  a  woolen  mill.  Fifty-five  years 
later  it  was  also  destroyed  by  fire.  Completing  the  cycle  from  the  first 
Ketch  Brook  mill,  run  to  propel  a  vertical  saw  to  the  age  of  electric  power, 
after  1889  it  was  proposed  that  the  Town  of  East  Windsor  purchase  the 
Ketch  Brook  water  power  for  a  municipal  hydroelectric  plant.  More  than 
sixty  years  ago,  Selectman  Elisha  G.  Morton,  long  active  in  the  affairs  of 
this  Ecclesiastiscal  Society  and  Church,  was  the  leading  proponent  of  that 
radical,  forward-looking  suggestion. 

Ironically  enough,  electric  power  later  did  come  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  and,  having  received  a  decided  boost  from  the  noisy  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  has  put  out  of  business  every  kind  of  water  power,  one  of  the  most- 
treasured  properties  of  yesteryear.  In  a  community  which  once  boasted  at 
ieast  a  half-dozen  busy  mill-sites,  today  only  one  mill  pond,  that  of  the 
Broad  Brook  Company,  is  still  in  use.  The  other  existing  pond  at  Windsor¬ 
ville,  yielding  water  for  farm  irrigating,  bears  mute  witness  to  the  thriving 


NOTE:  "Ketch  Brook" — The  origin  of  this  name  remains  obscure.  In  his 

"Windsor  Farmes",  John  Stoughton  contends  that  it  is  a  Yankee  corruption  of 
"Catch  Brook”.  That,  in  (urn,  requires  some  explanation:  In  earliest  colonial 
days,  grass,  a  much-prized  asset,  was  not  cultivated  until  1765.  Meadows  where 
natural  grass  grew  were  scarce;  the  best  were  those  east  of  the  Connecticut.  Until 
the  three-mile  lots  were  first  set  off,  farmers  just  helped  themselves  to  grass 
wherever  they  could  find  it.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Ketch  Brook  meadows,  narrow 
though  they  were,  produced  desirable  grass  and,  because  they  were  freelands,  it 
was  a  case  of  catch-as-catch-can.  Hence,  Catch  Brook — in  Yankee  dialect,  Ketch 
Brook. 
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past,  whereas  the  rapid  waters  of  other  power  sites  today  flow  unfettered 
toward  the  Great  River. 

There  is  space  only  for  passing  mention  of  other  mills  in  this  section 
of  the  North  Parish.  In  1809,  Abner  and  Stoddard  Ellsworth  advertised 
for  sale  a  comparatively  new  grist-mill,  "within  fifty  rods  of  boatable 
water" — probably  on  Ketch  Brook  near  the  highway  to  Rye  Street.  Then 
and  later  the  Scantic  River  was  a  "boatable"  stream.  And  mills  were  located 
on  Dry  Brook  south  of  the  Ketch.  Of  particular  interest  was  a  fulling  mill 
for  finishing  homespuns  and  woolen  cloth. 

The  development  of  water  power  on  Broad  Brook,  at  the  present  vil¬ 
lage  of  that  name,  had  great  significance  for  the  East  Windsor  Church  be¬ 
cause,  with  the  establishing  of  this  wmolen  mill  a  century  ago,  the  village 
grew  and,  in  1851,  inaugurated  its  own  Congregational  Church.  With  the 
founding  of  this  daughter-Church,  another  inroad  was  made  on  the  size 
of  the  original  parish. 


Osborn’s  Mill  on  the  Scantic  River.  Built  about  1728. 


The  economic  importance  of  water  power  to  this  early  community  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  Osborn’s  Mill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  east  of 
the  meetinghouse.  Writing  his  reminiscences  in  1892,  Lemuel  Stoughton, 
Sr.,  recorded  that  the  mill  then  standing  had  been  built  in  1728  for  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men  on  The  Street.  An  earlier  saw  mill  had  also  been  operated  on 
the  site  of  "this  largest  and  best  water  power  in  Town".  The  deed,  con- 
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firmed  in  1687,  bounding  a  tract  of  land  purchased  from  the  Indians,  men¬ 
tions  Goodman  Bissell’s  saw  mill  on  the  Scantic. 

The  saw  and  grist  mills  under  Moses  Osborn  greatly  prospered.  The 
mill  ground  huge  quantities  of  grain  for  the  gin  distilleries,  chiefly  located 
in  Warehouse  Point,  and  also  did  custom  grinding  for  local  farmers.  In 
the  mill’s  loft,  according  to  Mr.  Stoughton,  wool-combing  and  carding  were 
carried  on.  "The  long  slim  rolls  were  produced  for  the  family  spinning 
wheel,  two  of  the  first  processes  toward  making  cloth  .  .  .  Women  did  the 
weaving  here,  and  those  about  the  neighborhood  who  might  have  looms 
for  it."  Thus,  an  integral  part  of  the  industrial  system,  even  in  its  earliest 
and  most  primitive  stages,  was  the  farming-out  of  piece-work. 

A  flax  mill,  four  stories  high,  on  the  east  bank  near  the  end  of  the 
dam,  turned  out  to  be  not  so  successful.  A  house  built  on  that  side  was 
later  moved  across  the  river  and  uphill  to  become  the  Boucher  home  of 
fifty  and  more  years  ago.  The  Osborn  sawmill  was  first  to  yield  to  changes 
in  our  economy;  and  in  the  early  1900’s,  the  grist  mill  turned  its  wheels 
for  the  last  time.  All  the  available  native  timber  was  then  readied  for  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  portable  mills;  and  when  the  Western  States  began  shipping 
grain  to  the  Eastern  markets,  the  custom  grinding  of  grain  practically 
ceased.* 

Brickmaking,  too,  was  once  a  common  and  profitable  industry.  Lem¬ 
uel  Stoughton,  Sr.,  recalls  that  at  one  time  there  were  eight  brickyards  in 
East  Windsor  west  of  the  Scantic  River.  Five  of  them  were  on  The  Street, 
and  cheap  transportation  to  Hartford  was  provided  by  the  River  scows.  In 
Scantic  there  were  three  brickyards,  of  which  two  were  near  Osborn’s  Mill; 
and  some  of  the  scows  on  the  "boatable"  Scantic  were  capable  of  carrying 
a  maximum  load  of  twenty-five  tons. 

Before  the  days  of  coal,  scows  were  also  used  for  transporting  wood 
to  Hartford.  Built  of  white  pine  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  these 
Connecticut  River  scows  were  usually  loaded  with  white  pine  boards,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  North  Society’s  first  century  all  stands  of  this  valuable 
timber  had  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  Stoughton  cites  the  brickmaking  industry  as  illustrating  the  indus¬ 
trious  habits  of  the  people.  The  making  of  bricks  was  carried  on  in  con¬ 
junction  with  farming,  and  the  farmer-brickmakers  were  as  resourceful  as 


NOTE :  Farmers  did  not  always  pay  cash  for  grinding.  Millers  listed  the  tolls 

they  levied,  depending  on  the  kind  of  grain  and  type  of  grinding.  One  amusing  in¬ 
cident  is  related  about  Vinton’s  Mill  on  Broad  Brook,  today  known  as  Sadd’s  Mill’s. 
The  mill-owner,  Mr.  Vinton,  was  a  self-important,  pompous  man.  One  day  in  a 
neighboring  tavern,  the  village  wit,  who  had  a  reputation  for  fashioning  rhymes 
and  jingles,  whenever  set  up  to  a  drink  at  the  bar,  volunteered  to  oblige  if  Mr. 
Vinton  would  buy  him  a  drink.  The  bargain  was  that  the  wit  would  contrive  the 
first  line,  down  his  drink,  and  then  complete  the  couplet.  When  he  began  with 
"Vinton’s  Mill  runs  still  and  wist”,  the  puffed  up  owner  bought  the  drink  and 
impatiently  waited  for  the  concluding  line.  The  wit,  who  must  have  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  the  notoriously  high  tolls  that  Vinton  charged,  delighted  everybody  among 
his  listeners  except  Mr.  Vinton  when  he  capped  it  with:  "And  for  his  toll  he  takes 
the  grist!” 
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industrious.  They  drove  their  oxen  around  and  around  in  the  pit  in  which 
the  mortar  was  made,  so  that  their  hoofs  stirred  up  and  mixed  the  ingre¬ 
dients  preparatory  to  shaping  the  bricks. 

At  Quarry  Wharf  the  clatter  of  loading  bricks  mingled  with  the  thud 
of  red  sandstone.  The  story  of  this  Quarry,  source  of  exceptionally  high- 
grade  stone,  is  related  by  Mr.  Stoughton:  "A  short  way  east  (of  the  high¬ 
way)  is  the  stone  quarry  begun  by  me  in  1842.  After  a  time  Frederick  Hall 
bought  an  adjoining  lot  of  about  thirty  acres  and  joined  me  in  working 
the  quarry.  We  shipped  stone  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  most  ot 
which  was  put  on  board  vessels  down  to  the  River  here  where  we  had  built 
a  wharf.  High  water  was  necessary  for  loading. 

"After  about  two  years  (the  business)  went  into  the  East  Windsor 
Quarry  Company.  Not  long  alter,  a  new  company,  called  the  Connecticut 
River  Quarry  Company,  took  over  with  Charles  Shelton  its  head.  Now 
came  a  rush  of  business  and  activity.  A  railway  (narrow  gauge)  was  built 
to  the  wharf,  and  other  structures  (were  erected).  This  company  had  a 
connection  with  a  Newr  York  stone-dressing  company,  but  it  failed  after 
about  two  years.  Sheldon  bought  into  the  wreck  and  went  on  for  a  time 
and  left  it.  Next  a  company,  mostly  from  Waterbury,  took  hold  of  it  ...  . 
I  suppose  profits  were  so  light  that  they  disposed  of  it  after  a  short  time. 
Since  then  it  has  changed  hands  several  times,  with  more  speculation  than 
stone  quarrying  .... 

"The  better  part  of  the  brick  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  quarry  has 
had  (in  1889)  little  judicious  management  and  much  waste  of  money  by 
poor  movements.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  revived  and  worked,  the  future 
must  tell.” 

Mr.  Stoughton’s  future  has  thus  far  spoken  in  the  negative.  Of  course, 
the  water-filled  quarry  holes  remain,  and  the  young  folks  of  today  like  to 
swim  in  them.  Here  and  there  traces  of  machine  installations  are  to  be  seen; 
and  until  a  few  years  ago  parts  of  the  old  railway  bed  were  still  visible.  Of 
the  "other  structures”  nothing  remains.  Speculation  and  bad  management 
may  well  have  contributed  to  the  successive  failures  of  this  promising  in¬ 
dustry.  But  the  geological  formation  was  basically  at  fault.  The  best  veins 
of  stone,  preferred  for  trimming  New  York’s  brownstone  fronts,  pitched 
sharply  toward  the  southeast.  The  sandstone  deposits  were  underground 
rather  than  exposed  near  the  surface  of  a  hill,  bluff,  or  mountain,  such 
as  the  Simsbury  and  Portland  quarries.  Tremendous  quantities  of  earth 
and  shale  had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  lay  open  the  marketable  veins. 
The  labor  thus  required,  together  with  the  job  of  keeping  the  quarry  pump¬ 
ed  out  for  working,  resulted  in  an  un-economical  overhead. 

Important  contributors  to  the  working  economy  of  their  day  were 
the  tradesmen,  such  as  the  blacksmith,  the  cobbler,  and  the  tinsmith,  whose 
places  of  business  were  almost  within  a  stone’s-throw  of  the  meeting 
house.  Businesses  and  social  institutions  of  considerable  importance  were 
also  the  taverns,  one  in  the  house  which  is  the  present-day  parsonage,  and 
another  on  the  site  of  the  cellar-hole  opposite  the  former  parsonage.  Cider 
mills  flourished,  some  hand-operated,  others  by  treadmill,  and  the  last  sur- 
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vivor  by  steam.  All  these,  together  with  the  major  industries,  have  disap¬ 
peared  as  the  inexorable  result  of  a  changing  population  which  began  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  villages.  Transportation,  moreover,  as  it  improved 
from  generation  to  generation,  at  last  brought  the  village  store — yes,  even 
the  city  mart — nearer  in  time  to  busy  folks  than  was  in  those  days  the 
neighbor  grocer  a  mile  or  so  away. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


CIVIL  FUNCTIONS 

In  public  meetings,  all  the  perennial  questions  pertaining  to  public 
education  have  ever  been  red-hot  'issues’,  and  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
the  zeal  with  which  such  matters  are  today  threshed  out  in  New  England 
town  meetings.  The  records  of  this  and  other  ecclesiastical  societies  abound 
with  votes  and  reports  on  such  questions.  Just  as  today  many  commend¬ 
able  plans  of  impartial  committees  are  kicked  into  the  proverbial  cocked 
hat,  so,  too,  it  was  when  public  schools  were  the  responsibility  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  societies. 

Such  schools  could  never  be  so  conveniently  located  as  to  suit  the 
needs  of  everybody  in  a  given  district.  For  example,  it  might  be  voted  that 
"William  Bartlett,  now  living  at  Scantic  Mills,  belong  to  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  east  of  the  Scantic  River,  as  reported”.  But  perhaps  the  Bartletts  did 
not  particularly  care  for  the  local  schoolmaster,  or  it  might  have  been 
a  shorter  walk  for  the  Bartlett  children  to  cross  the  district  line  than  it  was 
to  attend  he  school  in  the  district  in  which  they  properly  resided.  Ob¬ 
viously,  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Bartlett — and  others — exerted  sufficient 
influence  to  obtain  some  special  consideration. 

Until  1795,  ecclesiastical  control  of  public  education  in  Connecticut 
derived  from  the  first  settlers’  intense  concern  for  education,  which  they 
placed  second  only  to  religion.  The  North  Society  in  Windsor  was  but  six 
months  old  when  it  voted  "to  raise  twenty  pounds,  old  tenor,  for  schooling 
to  be  spent  at  the  same  places  as  last  year”.  Though  this  may  sound  fairly 
indefinite,  that  sum  was  actually  set  aside  as  the  first  educational  budget 
in  what  is  now  East  Windsor,  in  order  to  support  those  two  schools  es¬ 
tablished  on  The  Street  by  the  parent  Second  Society. 

Before  the  Society  relinquished  control  of  the  schools,  twelve  districts 
had  been  set  off  and  defined  in  order  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  population.  With  a  few  minor  modifications,  these  school  dis¬ 
tricts  continued  to  operate  a  century  longer  until,  through  the  efforts  of 
Rev.  Dr.  William  F.  English,  they  were  consolidated  under  town  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  support  of  public  education  did  not  entirely  rest  on  the  property 
tax  annually  levied  by  the  Society  and  collected  by  the  one-man  committee 
for  each  district.  In  1783,  the  State  had  allocated  to  the  societies  certain 
monies  derived  from  the  sale  of  part  of  "The  Western  Lands,  so-called.” 
In  1786,  the  North  Society  threatened  to  sue  the  Second  Society  (today 
South  Windsor)  for  its  just  share  of  this  fund,  which  today  would  be  part 
of  the  School  Fund  retained  by  the  town  for  the  support  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  Then,  too,  there  were  "the  avails  from  the  Town’s  selling  of  the 
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common  lands  and  useless  highways”,  for  the  purpose  of  which  a  special 
committee  was  annually  appointed. 

In  1795,  when  the  General  Court  established  the  Connecticut  School 
tund,  the  ecclesiastical-school  bonds  were  broken.  This  Fund  was  acquired 
through  the  sale  of  the  rest  of  the  Western  Lands,  some  five  million  acres 
south  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Congregational  Church,  still  strongly  entrenched 
in  state  government,  lost  its  fight  to  have  the  fund’s  income  devoted,  as 
local  authority  might  determine,  either  to  public  education  or  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ministry. 

Instead,  the  General  Court  voted  to  distribute  the  income  among 
those  school  districts  in  which  voting  was  not  restricted  on  denominational 
grounds.  The  meaning  of  that  condition  was  clear.  In  order  to  receive  aid 
from  the  State,  school  districts  must  henceforward  operate  as  units  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  ecclesiastical  societies.  Therewith,  an  important  civil  func¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Society  had  ceased  to  exist.  Nevertheless,  throughout  all 
the  years,  its  members  have  continued  to  be  active  and  substantial  support¬ 
ers  of  public  education.* 

In  a  manner  of  speaking,  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  exercised  a  cradle- 
to-the-grave  protective  interest  in  the  population.  Its  sexton  was  explicitly 
hired  to  "provide  water  for  baptisms”.  Then  came  the  supervision  of 
schools,  their  sessions  irregular  and  frequently  in  winter  months  restricted 
to  attendance  by  the  older  boys.  Moreover,  should  any  member  of  the  par¬ 
ish  become  indigent,  special  collections  provided  for  his  maintenance. 
(This  function  of  caring  for  the  poor  was  later  assumed  by  the  civil 
authorities.)  At  the  close  of  life,  the  Society  provided  the  bier-cloth,  hearse 
and  burial-place. 

The  Society’s  meetings  were  frequently  devoted  to  such  matters  as  ac¬ 
quiring  land,  fencing  it,  and  providing  sextons,  for  the  three  cemeteries. 
The  original  vote  of  1755  was  for  "one  burial  place  convenient  to  the 
meeting  house.”  In  1820,  the  Society’s  Committee  was  directed  "to  provide 
a  suitable  place  for  the  hearse  and  that  liberty  be  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  Society  to  use  the  same  when  they  please.”  After  this  quaintly- 
worded  vote,  there  is  no  further  mention  of  that  vehicle. 

A  hearse-house  was  nevertheless  built,  probably  by  the  town;  and 
this  meeting  of  1820  wras  the  last  to  be  concerned  with  additions  to  the 
cemeteries.  Obviously,  the  civil  authorities  assumed  such  responsibilities. 
That  rather  gruesome  concern  with  burials  has  since  progressed  from  such 


NOTE :  On  page  57  of  his  History  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  Deacon  Roe 
surmises  that  the  Legislature  in  1795  probably  took  some  action  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  from  then  on  no  further  mention  of  the  schools  was  made  in  the 
Society’s  records.  He  was  right.  The  General  Court’s  vote  was  precisely  that  action. 

There  is  an  error  on  page  56  in  Deacon  Roe’s  description  of  the  bounds  cir¬ 
cumscribing  the  Warehouse  Point  District:  the  phrase  "Coventry  road”  should  read 
"Country  Road”.  No  records  exist  of  there  ever  having  been  a  Coventry  Road  in 
East  Windsor;  but  the  frequently  mentioned  Country  Road  is  that  highway  (later 
Town  Street,  now  U.  S.  Route  No.  5)  laid  out  on  the  elevated  ground  east  of  the 
Connecticut.  Like  Route  No.  5,  the  Country  Road  went  over  Prospect  Hill  east  of 
Warehouse  Point. 
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stipulations  as  that  the  bearers  must  carry  the  casket — once  at  least  for 
seven  miles — with  several  sets  taking  turns  at  the  laborious  task,  down  to 
our  present-day  complete  and  oft-too-elahorate  arrangements  by  ‘'morti¬ 
cians”,  successors  of  the  despised  undertakers.  This  exquisite  refinement  in 
caring  for  the  departed,  evolving  through  the  years,  has  become  thorough¬ 
ly  professionalized. 

Though  neither  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  nor  the  Church,  in  their 
respective  capacities,  have  ever  organized  for  war  purposes,  in  every  crisis 
they  have  contributed  to  the  national  defense.  The  meeting  house  was  in¬ 
variably  the  focal  point  for  organizing  to  arms — as  in  response  to  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Alarm;  and  even  in  the  War  of  1812,  a  company  met  and  formed 
here.  During  World  War  II,  and  to  this  day,  the  meeting  house  has  re¬ 
mained  the  main  evacuation  center  should  there  be  any  bombing  of  nearby 
villages  or  even  of  distant  cities. 

The  votes  of  1754  stressed  the  remoteness  and  inaccessibility  of  the 
first  meeting  house — an  objection  to  the  site  deplored  by  the  inhabitants 
of  The  Street.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Henry  Wolcott  was  named  to  apply  to 
the  County  Court  for  a  committee  "to  lay  out  suitable  roads  to  the  meeting 
house  in  this  Society”.  This  was  followed  by  a  vote  for  a  "jury  to  prise  the 
land  taken  for  the  added  roads”.  Such  action  did  not  go  the  whole  length 
of  exercising  civil  jurisdiction,  such  as  prevailed  in  regard  to  schools;  but 
it  does  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  authority’s  awareness  of  the  needs  of  its 
people.  And,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  interested  authority,  the  Society 
filled  the  void. 

In  all  its  concern  for  these  civil  functions,  the  Society  patently  demon¬ 
strated  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community.  More  had  to  be  provid¬ 
ed  than  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  a  place  of  worship.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Society  of  old,  while  fashioning  a  whole  community,  faced  a  total  respon¬ 
sibility  and  met  it  with  total  action. 
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CHAPTER  X 


TRANSPORTATION 

At  the  150th  anniversary  of  this  Church  its  third  pastor,  the  venerable 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  Andrews  remarked  that  he  liked  the  swiftness  of  the  bicy¬ 
cle,  the  trolley,  and  the  automobile  but  unlike  the  stage  coach  of  the  years 
of  his  pastorate,  they  did  not  cultivate  the  grace  of  patience.  Then  the 
high-wheeled  bicycle  had  given  away  to  the  chain-geared  vehicle  we  know 
with  its  pneumatic  tires,  the  trolley  line  connecting  East  Windsor  Hill  and 
Warehouse  Point,  completing  through  service  between  Hartford  and 
Springfield,  had  recently  been  opened,  and  the  first  automobile  to  plow 
up  the  dusty  highway  was  soon  to  appear.  The  milestone  that  transporta¬ 
tion  had  reached  in  1902  marked  a  long  course  with  an  accelerated  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  that  pace  was  to 
be  outstripped  in  the  next  fifty  years.  In  a  century  the  grace  of  patience 
of  the  stage  coach  era  has  given  way  to  the  fever  of  impatience  with 
transportation  that  moves  at  less  than  fifty  miles  per  hour. 

Lemuel  Stoughton,  Sr.,  records  that  as  late  as  the  last  decade  of  Rev. 
Shubael  Bartlett’s  pasorate  "most  people  walked  to  Church."  That  was  true 
of  members  living  on  The  Street,  or  in  the  Allen  District  (now  Station 
Nine  and  northward)  or  on  Rye  Street  as  it  was  of  those  close  by  the 
meetinghouse.  In  the  late  spring  and  summer  children,  all  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  best,  usually  walked  barefooted,  carrying  their  stockings  and  shoes. 
The  brook  north  of  the  former  white  school,  Scantic  River,  and  possibly 
other  small  streams  of  ponds  nearby  were  used  for  washing  the  children’s 
feet  before  struggling  into  stockings  and  shoes  and  enduring  the  final 
brushing  up  for  proper  appearance  at  divine  worship. 

Parents  and  older  people,  or  at  least  the  more  affluent  ones,  rode 
horseback,  the  ladies  mounted  on  pillions.  Deacon  A.  S.  Roe  recalls  in  his 
history  seeing  the  old  horse  blocks  on  the  hill  from  Scantic  River  to  Pros¬ 
pect  Street,  now  miscalled  Rye  Street.  At  these  the  riders  dismounted  or 
mounted,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  the  hill  was  too  steep  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  riders  and  the  strength  of  the  horses.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  morning  and  afternoon  services  was  certainly  more 
than  a  matter  of  an  hour  and  a  half  as  it  is  today.  It  was  an  all  day  pro¬ 
position.  No  wonder  there  was  need  for  the  small  house  the  Society  erected 
near  Mr.  Howard  Barber’s  residence  where  the  women  could  change  their 
clothes  and  replenish  the  coals  in  their  foot  warmers.  There,  too,  probably 
the  faithful  housewives  distributed  sandwiches  made  for  the  most  part  from 
home-grown  products.  But  church-going  was  no  picnic,  it  was  the  all-im¬ 
portant  duty  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  census  of  1820  listed  sixty-six  carriages  for  the  town  of  East 
Windsor,  then  including  the  present  South  Windsor.  For  the  most  part 
these  were  the  two-wheel  chaise  or  "one-hoss"  chaise  made  immortal  in 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  "The  Deacon’s  Masterpiece.”  But  twenty  years 
later  the  Rev.  Shubael  Bartlett  noted  in  his  dairy  that  he  had  taken  his 
chaise  to  a  carriage  maker  at  East  Windsor  Hill  to  have  it  built  into  a  four- 
wheel  wagon  "for  the  greater  comfort  and  convenience  of  my  family.”  It 
was  in  the  decade  of  the  Forties  that  transportation  by  horse  and  wagon, 
although  the  Concord  Buggy  and  the  surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top  were 
still  in  the  future,  relieved  what  at  times  must  have  been  the  aching  feet 
and  tired  limbs  of  the  foot  travelers.  In  terms  of  centuries  modern  trans¬ 
portation  is  in  its  infancy. 


V. 


Scantic  River  Bridge  near  Osborn’s  Mill.  Erected  1842.  Replaced  1928. 


Yet  time  long  ago  overtook  and  made  antiquated  some  forms  of 
transportation.  The  earliest  settlers  from  Windsor  to  cross  the  Great  River 
to  the  fertile  meadows  and  uplands  in  East  Windsor  used  boats  and  rafts. 
They  soon  established  the  ferry,  Bissell’s  Ferry  it  was  as  long  as  it  oper¬ 
ated.  The  General  Court  granted  a  charter  for  the  first  ferry  in  1648,  its 
eastern  terminal  being  at  the  point  later  known  as  the  Quarry  Wharf.  The 
approach  to  this  landing  was  between  two  islands,  long  since  victims  of 
Connecticut  River  floods.  The  General  Court  in  all  its  grants  of  rights  for 
ferries,  was  particular  to  set  the  rates  to  be  charged  and  frequently  speci¬ 
fied  the  hours  that  the  ferry  should  be  available.  Today’s  policy  of  state 
regulation  of  public  utilities  is  certainly  of  ancient  precedence.  Prior  to 
1667  the  Connecticut  River  ferry  was  relocated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scantic 
River  where  it  was  in  use  until  about  fifty  years  ago.  Also,  for  ten  years 
immediately  following  the  changed  location  the  ferry  was  municipally 
operated  showing,  too,  that  the  public  operation  of  public  utilities  pre- 
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dates  the  present.  The  Warehouse  Point — Windsor  Locks  ferry  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1782  and  operated  for  about  a  century.  Lemuel  Stoughton,  Sr.,  re¬ 
lates  that  stone  from  his  wharf  at  Quarry  Wharf  was  removed  and  taken 
by  boat  upstream  for  the  piers  and  abuttments  of  the  suspension  bridge 
which  was  removed  in  1921. 

The  Connecticut  River,  however,  was  something  other  than  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor  and  East 
Windsor.  Before  the  coming  of  the  railroad  it  carried  passengers  and 
commerce.  From  1826  to  1842  two  lines  carried  passengers  between  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Springfield.  Charles  Dickens  wrote  a  delightful  description  of  his 
trip  down  the  River  on  the  Phoenix  in  1842.  In  the  same  year  Rev.  Shu- 
bael  Bartlett  reports  trips  to  Hartford  on  the  boat,  the  landing  being  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scantic  River.  Once  being  Hartford  bound  he  tarried  so 
long  talking  with  Mr.  Roe  that  he  missed  the  boat  and  had  to  start  the 
journey  over  the  next  day.  On  October  17,  1842,  he  took  the  boat  to 
Hartford  where  he  went  by  ''railroad  caar”  to  New  Haven.  The  rail  link 
between  Hartford  and  Springfield  was  not  completed  until  two  years  later. 
Here  it  might  be  noted  that  the  old  tied  in  with  the  new  as  railroad  pas¬ 
sengers  arriving  in  Hartford  and  bound  for  Boston  were  taken  by  stage 
from  Hartford  to  Springfield  where  they  boarded  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
or  Western  cars  as  they  were  first  called. 


APPENDIX 


TWO  CENTURIES  OF  CREEDS,  COVENANTS  AND  CONFESSIONS 

OF  FAITH 

FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  EAST  WINDSOR 


I.  Rules  of  Church  Discipline  taken  from  the  Cambridge  Platform  and 
adopted  for  settlements  of  Rev.  Thomas  Potwine  and  Rev.  Shubael 
Bartlett. 


II.  Covenant  Adopted  March  22,  1804. 


III.  Confession  of  Faith  and  Covenant  adopted  between  1810  and  1816 
and  renewed  1827,  1850  and  1871. 


IV.  Creed  adopted  1893. 


V.  Kansas  City  Statement  of  Faith,  adopted  here  1915. 


VI.  Covenant  adopted  1948. 


VII.  Present  minister’s  Confession  of  Faith,  accepted  by  installing  council 
and  church. 
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I 

RULES  OF  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE 

(Taken  from  Ihe  Cambridge  Platform  and  adopted  for  the  settlements 
of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Potwine  and  the  Reverend  Shubael  Bartlett.) 

1.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  only  infallible  and  unerring  rule  of  church  dis¬ 
cipline. 

2.  That  the  church  shall  have  a  manual  vote  in  this  house. 

3.  That  whenever  we  shall  have  occasion  ro  send  a  messenger,  that  we  shall 
choose  him  by  proxy. 

4.  That  whenever  we  shall  have  occasion  to  choose  a  council,  that  the  church 
shall  choose  them. 

5.  We  do  agree  to  leave  the  examination  of  those  who  desire  to  join  in  full 
communion  with  the  minister. 

6.  We  do  agree  that  those  who  have  a  desire  to  join  in  full  communion  have 
liberty  to  make  relation  of  their  experience  in  the  church  and  congregation  upon 
their  admission  to  the  church. 


II 

COVENANT  ADOPTED  MARCH  22,  1804. 


"You  do  now  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  God,  of  holy  angels,  and  of  these 
witnesses,  receive  the  Lord  Jehovah  in  Christ  to  be  your  God:  one  God  in  three 
persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  You  believe  the  scriptures  of 
the  old  and  new  testament,  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  promise  that  by  divine  grace 
you  will  make  them  the  rule  of  your  life  and  conversation. 

You  own  yourself  to  be  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath,  and  declare  that  your  only 
hope  of  mercy  is  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  now 
publicly  take  for  your  Lord  and  Saviour;  your  Prophet,  Priest  and  King  And  you 
now  give  up  yourself  to  Him,  to  be  ruled,  governed  and  eternally  saved.  You 
promise,  that  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace  you  will  regularly  attend  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  as  God  shall  give  you  light  and  opportunity,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  rule  and  government  of  Christ  in  this  church.” 

Exception  to  the  Saybrook  Platform  Adopted  August  10,  1804. 

"That  no  articles  contained  in  the  Saybrook  platform,  shall  be  admitted  into 
this  constitution,  which  provide  that  the  minister,  or  a  council  of  ministers,  or  the 
consociation,  shall  have  an  absolute,  controlling  authority  over  this  church  as  to 
any  of  their  decisions,  but  shall  be  considered  as  advisory.” 
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Ill 


CONFESSION  OF  FAITH  AND  COVENANT 
(As  reprinted  in  the  1871  Church  Manual) 

ARTICLE  I. 

You  believe  in  one  only  living  and  true  God,  (a)  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  (b)  who  is  a  Spirit,  (c)  infinite,  (d)  eternal,  (e)  and  unchangeable, 
(f)  in  his  being,  (g)  wisdom,  (h)  power,  (i)  knowledge,  (j)  presence,  (k)  holi¬ 
ness,  (1)  justice,  (m)  goodness  and  truth,  (n) 

(a)  Deut.  vi.  4;  1  Cor.  viii,  4,  6;  Jerem  x.  10.  (b)  1  John  v.  7;  Matt.  iii.  16, 
17.  and  xxviii.  19;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14;  John  x.  30.  (c)  John  iv.  24.  (d)  Exod.  iii.  14; 
Job  xi.  7,  8,  9.  (e)  Psalm  xc.  2.  (f)  Malachi  iii.  6;  James  i.  17.  (g)  Job  xi.  7, 
8,  9.  (h)  Rom.  xvi.  27.  (i)  Rev.  iv.  8.  (j)  Heb.  iv.  13.  (k)  Psalm  cxxxix.  1,  2,  7. 
(1)  Isaiah  vi.  3.  (m)  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  (n)  Exod.  xxxiv.  6. 

ARTICLE  II. 

You  believe  that  God  created  all  things;  (a)  that  He  preserves  and  governs 
all  His  creatures,  and  overrules  ail  their  actions  for  His  own  glory;  and  that  in 
His  control  over  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  He  is  accomplishing  His  eternal  pur¬ 
poses  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  own  will,  in  such  a  wa>  that  man  is  a  free 
agent,  and  accountable  for  all  his  actions,  (b) 

fa)  Gen.  i.  1;  John  i.  3;  Col.  i.  16.  (b)  Col.  i.  17;  Rom.  xi.  36;  Acts  ii.  23; 
Isaiah  xiv.  24,  26,  27;  Ephes.  i.  11;  Rom.  xi.  36;  Philiy.  ii.  12,  13;  Acts  iv.  26,  27, 
28,;  Job  xiv.  5;  Isa.  xliv.  21-28;  Prov.  xvi.  9;  Psalm  ciii.  19;  Neh.  ix.  6;  Acts  xviii. 
28;  Prov.  xxi.  1;  Psalm  xix.  1-4;  Isa.  vi.  3,  and  liii.  5,  6,  7,  21;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21-24. 

ARTICLE  III. 

You  believe  that  God  created  man  upright,  (a)  that  our  first  parents  freely 
sinned  and  fell,  (b)  and  that  all  mankind  in  a  state  of  nature,  before  they  are  re¬ 
generated  or  born  again  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (e) 
and  without  any  holiness  and  true  love  to  God,  (d)  and  are  justly  exposed  to  all 
the  miseries  of  this  life,  and  the  pains  of  eternal  death,  (e) 

(a)  Gen.  i.  27,  and  v.l.  Eccles.  viii.  29.  (b)  Gen.  iii.  6;  Eccles.  vii.  27.  (c)  Eph. 

ii.  1,  2,  3;  Room.  v.  12,  and  vi.  23;  Gen.  ii.  17;  Gal.  iii.  10.  (d)  John  v.  42;  Rom. 

iii.  13  and  18.  (e)  Gen.  iii.  17;  Deut.  xxviii.  15;  Rom.  vi.  21,  24;  2  Thess.  i.  9; 
Mark  ix.  43,  44;  Luke  xvi.  24,  25,  26;  Matt.  xxv.  41  and  46;  Rev.  xiv.  11;  John 
iii.  16. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

You  believe  that  God  in  His  mercy  hath  not  left  all  mankind  to  perish  in  their 
sins,  (a)  but  from  His  own  good  pleasure,  according  to  the  infinitely  wise  and 
eternal  counsel  of  Elis  will,  has  convenanted  to  deliver  a  great  multitude  which  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations  and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tougues,  from  sin  and 
misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer,  (b) 

(a)  1  Thess.  v.  9;  John  xvii,  2,  20,  21.  (b)  Tit.  iii.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  i.  2;  Gal. 
iii.  16;  Isa.  lix.  21;  Gen.  iii.  15;  Isa.  xliii.  6;  1  John  i.  11,  12;  John  iii.  16,  and  i. 
12:  Ezek.  xxxvi.  27;  Gal.  v.  22,  23;  Eph.  ii.  10;  Rev.  vii.  9-17;  Matt.  i.  21;  1  Thess. 
i.  10. 

ARTICLE  V. 

You  believe  that  the  only  Redeemer  of  lost  sinners  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
(a)  who  is  both  God  and  man  in  one  person;  (b)  that  in  this  mysterious  union  of 
the  human  and  divine  natures,  He  suffered,  and  died  on  the  cross;  (c)  that  He 
arose  from  the  dead,  (d)  and  ascended  into  heaven,  (e)  where  He  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto  God  by  Him;  (g)  that  He  alone  hath 
made  an  atonement  for  sin;  and  that  without  a  special  interest  in  this  atonement 
there  is  no  salvation,  (g) 

(a)  Acts  iv.  10,  12;  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  (b)  John  i.  14;  Matt.  xxvi.  38;  John  i.  1, 
and  x  30;  Philip,  ii.  6;  Luke  i.  15;  Rom.  ix.  5;  Col.  ii.  9;  (c)  Matt,  xxvii.  35;  Heb. 
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ix.  14,  28.  (d)  Matt,  xxviii.  6;  1  Cor.  xv.  20.  (e)  Acts  i.  9;  Col.  iii.  1,  2.  (f)  Heb. 
vii.  25,  and  ix.  24;  Rom.  viii.  33,  34.  (g)  Heb.  i.  3,  and  ix.  14,  28;  Acts  iv.  12; 

Matt.  i.  21;  1  John  i.  7;  John  viii.  24. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

You  believe  that  without  a  change  of  heart  wrought  in  the  unregenerate  by 
the  effectual  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  truly  God,  no  one  can  be  an  heir 
of  eternal  life,  (a)  and  that  the  soul  which  is  once  made  partaker  of  this  renewing 
and  saving  grace,  will  never  be  permitted  so  to  fall  away  as  finally  to  perish,  (b) 
fa)  John  iii.  3,  5,  7;  Gal.  v.  6;  John  i.  13.  (b)  Jer  xxxi.  3;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21; 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  5;  1  Cor.  i.  8;  Heb.  vii.  25;  Luke  xxii.  32;  1  John  iii.  9;  1  John  ii.  27; 

Jer.  xxxii.  40;  John  x.  28;  1  Pet.  i.  5;  Philip,  i.  6. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

You  believe  that  adoption,  faith,  justification,  sanctification,  perseverance,  and 
all  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  bestowed,  not  as  the  reward  of  merit  in 
those  who  receive  them,  but  as  the  free  and  sovereign  gift  and  grace  of  God.  (a) 

fa)  Rom.  iii.  24;  Eph.  ii.  5;  2  Thess.  ii.  16;  Rom.  ix.  11. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

You  believe  that  there  will  be  a  general  resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  of 
the  wicked;  (a)  and  a  general  judgment,  (b)  at  which  all  the  righteous  will  be 
admitted  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  all  the  wicked  sentenced  to  misery  without 
end.  (c) 

fa)  Luke  xiv.  14;  John  v.  29;  Acts  xxiv.  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  13-58.  (b)  Rom.  xiv. 
10:  2  Cor.  v.  10;  Eccles.  xii.  14;  Matt.  xxv.  31-46.  (c)Matt  xxv.  34;  Rev.  iii.  21, 
and  vii.  15-17;  Matt.  xxv.  46;  Luke  xvi.  22-26;  Rev.  xxii.  11,  14,  15;  2  Thess.  i.  9; 

Rev.  xx.  10,  and  xiv.  10,  11;  2  Pet.  ii.  17;  Jude  vi.  7,  13;  Matt.  xii.  31,  32;  Mark 

ix.  43-49;  Rev.  xix.  3. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

You  believe  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  Baptism,  are  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testment,  (a)  and  that  Baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  unbaptized  adults  who 
profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  (b)  and  to  the  infant  children  of  those  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church,  (c) 

fa)  Matt.  xxvi.  27,  28;  2  Cor.  xi.  23-26;  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  (b)  Mark  xvi.  16. 

(c)  Acts  xvi.  31,  33;  Luke  xviii.  15,  16;  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  and  x.  1,  2;  Acts  ii.  38,  39; 

1  Cor.  i.  10;  Mark  x.  13,  14. 

ARTICLE  X. 

You  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testments  are  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  are  the  sufficient  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  (a) 

(a)  2  Tim.  iii.  16;  2  Pet,  i.  21;  Isaiah  viii.  20. 


IV 

CREED  ADOPTED  1893 

I.  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible; 

And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who  is  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father;  by  whom  all  things  were  made; 

And  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  is  sent  from  the 
Father  and  Son,  and  who  together  with  the  Father  and  Son  is  worshipped  and 
glorified. 

II.  We  believe  that  the  Providence  of  God,  by  which  He  executes  His  eternal 
purposes  in  the  government  of  the  world,  is  in  and  over  all  events;  yet  so  that 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man  are  not  impaired,  and  sin  is  the  act  of  the 
creature  alone. 
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III.  We  believe  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  he  might 
know,  love,  and  obey  God,  and  enjoy  Him  forever;  that  our  first  parents  by  diso¬ 
bedience  fell  under  the  righteous  condemnation  of  God;  and  that  all  men  are  so 
alienated  from  God  that  there  is  no  salvation  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  ex¬ 
cept  through  God’s  redeeming  grace. 

IV.  We  believe  that  God  would  have  all  men  return  to  Him;  that  to  this  end 
He  has  made  Himself  known,  not  only  through  the  works  of  nature,  the  course  of 
His  Providence,  and  the  consciences  of  men,  but  also  through  supernatural  reveala- 
tions  made  especially  to  a  chosen  people,  and  above  all,  when  the  fullness  of  time 
was  come,  through  Jesus  Christ  His  Son. 

V.  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the 
record  of  God’s  revelations  of  Himself  in  the  work  of  redemption;  that  they  were 
written  by  men  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  they  are  able 
to  make  wise  unto  salvation;  and  that  they  constitute  the  authoritative  standard  by 
which  religious  teaching  and  human  conduct  are  to  be  regulated  and  judged. 

VI.  We  believe  that  the  love  of  God  to  sinful  men  has  found  its  highest  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  redemptive  work  of  His  Son;  who  became  man,  uniting  his  divine 
nature  with  our  human  nature  in  one  person;  who  was  tempted  like  other  men, 
yet  without  sin;  who  by  His  humiliation,  His  holy  obedience,  His  sufferings,  His 
death  on  the  cross,  and  His  resurrection,  became  a  perfect  Redeemer;  whose  sacrifice 
of  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world  declares  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  is  the 
sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  forgiveness  and  of  reconciliation  with  Him. 

VII.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  ascend¬ 
ed  into  heaven,  where,  as  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  He  carries  for 
ward  His  work  of  saving  men;  that  He  sends  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convict  them  of 
sin,  and  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and  faith;  and  that  those  who  through  renew¬ 
ing  grace  turn  to  righteousness,  and  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  re¬ 
ceive  for  His  sake  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  are  made  the  children  of  God. 

VIII.  We  believe  that  those  who  are  thus  regenerated  and  justified  grow  in 
sanctified  character  through  fellowship  with  Christ,  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  obedience  to  the  truth;  that  a  holy  life  is  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  sav¬ 
ing  faith;  and  that  the  believer’s  hope  of  continuance  in  such  a  life  is  in  the  pre¬ 
serving  grace  of  God. 

IX.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  establish  among  men  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  reign  of  truth  and  love,  righteousness  and  peace;  that  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Head  of  this  kingdom,  Christians  are  directly  responsible  in  faith  and  conduct; 
and  that  to  Him  all  have  immediate  access  without  mediatorial  or  priestly  inter¬ 
vention. 

X.  We  believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  invisible  and  spiritual,  comprises 
all  true  believers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  associate  themselves  in  churches,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  worship,  for  the  promotion  of  spiritual  growth  and  fellowship,  and  for 
the  conversion  of  men;  that  these  churches,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  in  fellowship  with  one  another,  may  determine — each  for  itself — their  or¬ 
ganization,  statements  of  belief,  and  forms  of  worship;  may  appoint  and  set  apart 
their  own  ministers,  and  should  co-operate  in  the  work  which  Christ  has  committed 
to  them  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world. 

XI.  We  believe  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  as  a  day  of  holy  rest  and 
worship;  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word;  and  in  the  two  Sacraments  which  Christ  has 
appointed  for  His  Church:  Baptism,  to  be  administered  to  believers  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  as  the  sign  of  cleansing  from  sin,  of  union  to  Christ,  and  of  the  impartadon 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  as  symbol  of  His  atoning  death,  a  seal 
of  its  efficacy,  and  a  means  whereby  He  confirms  and  strengthens  the  spiritual 
union  and  communion  of  believers  with  Himself. 

XII.  We  believe  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  over  all 
the  earth;  in  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ; 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  and  in  final  judgement,  the  issues  of  which  are 
everlasting  punishment  and  everlasting  life. 
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V 


KANSAS  CITY  STATEMENT  OF  FAITH 


(Statement  of  Faith  adopted  by  the  National  Council  and  accepted  by  this 
Church  in  1915  "in  place  of  the  one  now  in  use") 

We  believe  in  God  the  Father,  infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness,  and  love,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  for  us  and  our  salvation  lived 
and  died  and  rose  again  and  liveth  evermore;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  taketh 
of  the  things  of  Christ  and  revealeth  them  to  us,  renewing,  comforting,  and  in¬ 
spiring  the  souls  of  men. 

Wc  are  united  in  striving  to  know  the  will  of  God  as  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  our  purpose  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  made  known  or 
to  be  made  known  to  us. 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
to  all  mankind,  exalting  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  and  laboring  for  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  reign  of  peace,  and  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  human  brotherhood. 

Depending,  as  did  our  fathers,  upon  the  continued  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  we  work  and  pray  for  the  transformation  of  the  world 
into  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  we  look  with  faith  for  the  triumph  of  righteousness 
and  the  life  everlasting. 


VI 

COVENANT  ADOPTED  1948 

I  confess  my  faith  in  God  our  heavenly  Father  and  my  reverent  love  for 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  my  willingness  to  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  I 
do  cordially  join  myself  to  this  Church,  engaging  to  submit  to  its  government  and 
discipline.  1  promise  to  hold  its  name  dear;  to  be  loyal  to  its  best  interests;  to 
cooperate  and  share  in  its  work  and  worship  and  attend  its  services  as  God  shall 
give  me  strength  and  opportunity;  cheerfully  to  contribute  to  its  support  according 
to  my  means  and  ability;  to  live  in  peace,  friendliness,  and  helpfulness  with  those 
about  me;  to  keep  my  heart  and  life  pure  and  to  walk  with  its  members  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love. 

In  this  fellowship,  I  recognize  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  to  all  mankind,  exalting  the  \vorship  of  the  one  true  God,  and 
laboring  for  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  reign  of 
peace,  and  the  realization  of  human  brotherhood. 


VII 

OUR  PRESENT  MINISTER'S  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  18,  1951,  the  fourteenth  minister  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  East  Windsor,  Rev.  Oliver  Barres,  who  like  our  first 
two  ministers  has  come  to  us  from  Yale  University,  read  before  an  Ecclesiastical 
Council  of  the  Hartford  East  Association  his  Confession  of  Faith.  This  was  accepted 
both  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  Council  proceed  to  the  business  of  installing 
the  new  minister.  In  the  service  which  followed,  Margaret  Barres,  the  first  child  born 
to  a  resident  minister  during  his  pastorate  here  since  the  birth  of  Dr.  James  F. 
English,  now  Superintendent  of  our  Connecticut  churches,  was  baptized  by  the  same 
Dr.  English,  who  also  preached  the  installation  sermon. 
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Our  present  minister’s  Confession  of  Faith  follows  the  form  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  which  is  once  again  being  used  by  the  congregation  as  an  occasional  part  of 
the  morning  service  of  worship. 

I  BELIEVE  IN  GOD  THE  FATHER  ALMIGHTY,  MAKER  OF  HEAVEN  AND 

EARTH 

God  is  transcendent,  that  is,  He  inhabits  eternity;  He  did  so  before  this  world 
began  and  shall  do  so  after  this  world  has  ended. 

God  is  immanent,  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  men,  working  His  Word  into 
history,  touching  through  His  Holy  Spirit  the  spirits  of  men. 

God  is  a  Trinity,  three  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  one  Godhead,  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  glory  equal,  their  majesty  co-eternal. 

God  is  the  Creator,  Ruler,  Sustainer,  Protector,  Judge  and  Saviour  of  the 
world,  Himself  uncreated,  infinite,  eternal,  almighty,  all-knowing,  everywhere 
present,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  source  of  all  truth,  beauty  and  goodness, 
unprovable,  unsearchable,  inconceivable,  the  power  over,  under  and  in  all  that  is 
real. 

God  is  love  and  is  called  Father  in  that  He  is  the  Father  of  His  only-begotten, 
uncreated  Son  from  all  eternity,  and  also  of  those  created  beings  whom  His  heal¬ 
ing  and  holy  Spirit  inspires  to  cry  out  in  their  prayers  and  praises,  "Abba,  Father." 
The  word  Father  reminds  us  of  God’s  unrelinquishable  authority  over  us  and  of 
His  care  and  tenderness  toward  us. 

AND  IN  JESUS  CHRIST  HIS  ONLY  SON,  OUR  LORD 

God  our  Saviour,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  the  Anointed,  the  Messiah 
Whose  coming  was  foretold  by  the  prophets,  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  con- 
substantial  with  the  Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  consubstantial  with  us 
according  to  the  manhood,  one  Person,  God  the  Son  Who  took  our  human  nature 
into  union  with  Himself  and  shall  retain  it  through  all  eternity.  Thus  He  who  is 
begotten  of  His  Father  before  all  worlds,  He  Who  is  God  of  God  and  Light  of 
Light,  He  is  also  the  joining  link,  the  one  and  only  Mediator  between  this  finite, 
dependent,  conditioned,  existential  sphere  of  temporary  being,  and  that  other  infinite, 
self-sustaining,  unconditioned,  essential  sphere  of  eternal  being.  For  us  men  and 
for  our  salvation  He  came  down  from  heaven  to  reveal  the  Father,  to  reconcile 
God  and  men,  to  conquer  the  powers  of  sin,  death  and  the  Evil  One,  and  to  re¬ 
store  our  fallen  nature  that  we  might  have  a  share  in  the  everlasting  joy  of  the 
righteous. 

WHO  WAS  CONCEIVED  BY  THE  HOLY  GHOST;  BORN  OF  THE  VIRGIN 

MARY 

The  Jews  being  the  chosen  people  through  whom  God  promised  to  send  the 
Saviour  into  His  world,  God  the  Son  was  born  to  a  Jewish  maid  of  Nazareth,  Mary 
by  name.  The  conception  by  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  the  aid 
of  normal  human  paternity,  is  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  central  event  of 
human  history — the  life,  death,  resurrection  and  continuing  ministry  of  our  Lord — 
is  a  highly  distinctive  event,  and  is  wholly  the  work  of  God  from  beginning  to  end, 
as  indeed  is  man’s  salvation  by  grace.  The  extent  of  man’s  ability  to  cooperate  in 
the  inception  of  this  great  drama  was  limited  to  Mary’s  humble  acceptance  and 
joyful  resignation:  "Be  it  unto  me  as  Thou  hast  said.”  As  one  Christian  has  put 
it,  the  enfleshment  of  God  began  when  Mary  said,  "Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
body,”  and  ended  when  Jesus  said,  "Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.” 

SUFFERED  UNDER  PONTIUS  PILATE;  WAS  CRUCIFIED,  DEAD  AND 

BURIED;  HE  DESCENDED  INTO  HELL 

Our  Lord  suffered  and  died  on  Calvary’s  ghastly  tree  in  order  to  conquer  the 
forces  of  darkness  and  to  save  us  from  our  sins.  His  life  was  a  worldly  failure 
and  humiliation,  fraught  with  inner  agonies  over  the  state  of  men’s  souls,  yet  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  supernatural  joy  and  the  assurance  of  an  ultimate  victory,  in  which  we 
fallen  creatures  would  be  able  to  partake.  The  cross  of  Jesus  shows  us  the  extent 
of  man’s  wickedness  and  the  answering  extent  of  God’s  love;  it  should  lead  us  to 
a  godly  sorrow  for  our  proud  self-centeredness,  amendment  of  life,  and  a  desire 
to  share  the  burden  of  our  Lord’s  cross.  God  the  Son  has  entered  into  battle  with 
the  tyrants  who  oppress  us:  sin,  death,  the  Devil,  law  and  wrath;  He  has  taken 
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into  the  alembic  of  his  own  Person  the  guilt,  alienation,  curse  and  damnation  which 
were  really  our  own  just  due,  and  through  a  mystical  union  with  this  Risen  Re¬ 
deemer  we  can  share  His  triumph  of  New  Being;  so  that  in  a  very  real  sense, 

spiritual  desolation  and  death  are  now  behind  us  instead  of  being  in  front  of  us, 
and  through  the  victory  of  our  Lord’s  sacrifice,  through  His  resurrection  power,  we 
are  already  in  the  antechambers  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

As  for  those  who  lived  on  this  earth  before  Christ’s  coming,  after  His  death 
He  descended  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits  in  the  unseen  world,  sometimes 
known  as  Hades  or  Hell,  to  preach  to  them  also  the  glad  news  of  salvation.  The 

good  souls  who  had  died  before  our  Lord’s  coming  had  been  waiting  in  twilight 

realms  of  unfulfillment,  waiting  for  Someone  strong  enough  to  break  their  bonds, 
to  lead  the  way  and  blaze  the  trail  up  the  heights  of  heaven.  No  man  before  Him 
had  ever  been  perfect  and  pure  enough  that  he  could  enter  the  dark  vale  of  death, 
there  encounter  the  sinister  powers  of  spiritual  evil  and  triumph  mightily  over  them, 
pushing  through  at  last  to  the  country  of  light  and  glory,  which  lies  on  the  far 
side  of  that  valley  of  the  shadow.  No  man  before  Him  had  ever  been  perfect  and 
pure  enough  to  go  directly  into  the  midst  of  the  Godhead  itself.  This  conquest  of 
the  Evil  One  and  his  demons  of  darkness  was  such  a  fearsome  and  impossible  task 
that  only  God  Himself  could  do  it.  Through  the  atoning  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
this  has  been  accomplished.  All  souls  have  had  or  will  have  their  chance  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  cross,  that  it  is  a  symbol  not  only  of  what  evil  does  to  man, 
but  also  of  what  it  does  to  God.  God  in  Christ  suffers  more  than  disbelief  and 
indignity;  He  suffers  infinite  desolation,  the  pangs  of  rejection,  and  the  void  of 
non-being.  Man  continually  thrusts  aside  the  divine  intention,  but  God  does  not 
abandon  concern  for  His  wayward  creature:  our  Lord’s  extravagant  goodness  will 
never  let  us  go. 

THE  THIRD  DAY  HE  ROSE  AGAIN  FROM  THE  DEAD;  HE  ASCENDED  INTO 
HEAVEN,  AND  SITTETH  ON  THE  RIGHT  HAND  OF  GOD  THE  FATHER 
ALMIGHTY;  FROM  THENCE  HE  SHALL  COME  TO  JUDGE  THE  QUICK  AND 

THE  DEAD 

In  a  spiritual  body,  able  to  assume  physical  form,  Jesus  came  forth  from  the 
tomb,  was  seen  by  the  eleven  Apostles,  over  five  hundred  other  disciples  and  later 
bv  Saint  Paul,  showing  them  by  infallible  proofs  that  He  was  still  alive.  By  this 
resurrection  from  the  grave  He  had  destroyed  death’s  power  over  the  human  race 
and  restored  to  His  followers  the  gift  of  everlasting  life.  After  forty  days  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  His  disciples,  He  ascended  into  heaven  with  His  human  na¬ 
ture,  glorified  body  and  soul,  where  He  now  shares  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  ever 
making  intercession  for  us  with  the  Father,  representing  man  in  the  counsels  of 
eternity,  sending  us  the  gift  of  His  Spirit.  He  shall  come  again  with  authority  to 
judge  every  nation  and  every  individual,  to  assign  irrevocably  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  all,  that  His  creatures  may  know'  at  last  the  eternal  justice  and  mercy 
of  God.  For  this  coming  we  wait,  and  in  the  power  of  its  expectation  we  live.  For, 
according  to  Holy  Scripture,  our  Lord  will  appear  a  second  time,  not  to  deal  with 
the  believer’s  sin,  but  to  save  those  who  are  eagerly  waiting  and  ready.  The  second 
coming  of  Christ  will  be  in  great  glory,  ushering  in  the  fullness  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  ending  this  present  eon  of  world  history.  His  first  coming  was  in  secret 
and  is  known  only  by  faith;  His  second  coming  will  be  open  and  seen  by  all.  We  see 
now  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  but  when  Christ  comes  again  to  meet  us,  we  shall  see  him 
face  to  face,  for  we  shall  be  like  Him. 

!  BELIEVE  IN  THE  HOLY  GHOST;  THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC  CHURCH;  THE 

COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS 

Channels  through  which  we  receive  the  revelation  of  God’s  incarnation  and 
of  His  saving  help  are  the  Bible,  the  Church,  the  prophetic  Word  of  preaching  and 
the  sacraments,  and  the  internal  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  Holy  Spirit  of 
Christ,  'bestowed  upon  the  disciples  at  Pentecost,  is  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life, 
Who  is  to  be  worshipped  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Whose  work  is  to  make 
men  holy  and  guide  His  Church.  He  encourages  us  from  within  to  choose  the 
things  of  Christ,  renounce  our  sins  and  continue  unceasingly  in  prayer  to  God. 
Bv  His  inward  guidance,  compared  in  turn  with  His  actions  through  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Christians,  all  external  claims  and  injunctions  are  to  be  judged:  this  is 
the  inalienable  right,  duty  and  freedom  of  the  Christian  man.  The  presence  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit  in  anyone’s  life  is  to  be  known  by  the  evidential  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
among  which  are  peace,  joy,  patience,  righteousness  and  compassion. 

The  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  the  society  of  those  forgiven  sinners  everywhere  who 
inwardly  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  Where  He  is  pro¬ 
claimed  and  received  in  faith,  there,  and  there  alone,  is  the  true  church.  This  church 
is  more  than  a  company  of  believers:  it  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  Its  living  bond 
of  unity  can  be  maintained  only  by  God’s  Word  and  the  witness  of  His  Spirit,  not  by 
artificial  restrictions  imposed  from  without.  Its  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  work  through  the  outward  forms  of  water,  bread  and  wine,  which  are 
witnesses  to  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  They  are  concomitant  with  the  induc¬ 
tion  into  and  the  sharing  in  a  free  fellowship  of  Christ’s  chosen  followers.  These 
forms  point  us  toward  God,  Who  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  His  Wisdom  has 
asked  us  to  receive  Him  thus.  The  manner  in  which  He  is  present  in  Baptism  and 
Holy  Communion  is  known  by  Himself,  and  what  He  chooses  to  do  and  be  therein, 
that  should  be  acceptable  without  demanding  a  mystery-dispelling  explanation 
thereof.  We  are  baptized  into  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  since  we  go  on  dying  and  rising  with  Him  for  the  rest  of  our  earthly  lives, 
baptism  is  in  that  sense  something  through  which  we  continue  to  pass.  Infant 
baptism  is  a  testimony  to  the  interpenetration  of  all  life,  for  in  this  sacrament  the 
community  repents  for  the  child  and  receives  it  into  the  promise  of  an  ongoing 
fellowship.  The  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  is  a  time  of  remembrance  and  of 
special  communication  with  our  saving  and  strengthening  God;  it  is  also  a  com¬ 
munion  of  the  saints,  that  is,  a  mutuality  of  the  faithful  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
who  have  participated  in  our  common  Christian  experience.  The  whole  Church — 
here  and  beyond — is  the  Communion  of  Saints,  or  family  of  holy  ones. 

THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS 

Since  all  men  seek  the  fulfillment  of  their  own  self-assertive  desires,  placing 
themselves,  instead  of  God,  at  the  center  of  their  little  worlds;  since  the  divine 
image  in  man  is  thus  corrupted  by  sin  and  alienated  from  the  Source  of  its  being; 
since  even  the  best  of  human  ideals,  virtues  and  good  works  are  a  tainted,  in¬ 
separable  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  every  man’s  life  varying  in  thought,  word  and 
deed  from  the  perfect  pattern  of  the  Master — we,  therefore,  are  all  in  dire  need 
of  true  repentance  and  a  turning  of  our  souls  from  their  inward  curvature  toward 
the  outward  reality  of  God’s  judging  yet  forgiving  love.  "Our  Lord  is  merciful 
and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.” 
When  we  come  to  Christ  in  repentance  and  faith,  confessing  our  personal  transgres¬ 
sions,  acknowledging  and  accepting  our  share  in  this  world’s  agelong  guilt  and 
anguish,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  every  descendant  of  Adam,  then  Christ  receives 
us  as  we  are,  because  He  has  a  great  hope  for  us.  Through  the  fire  of  His  love  we 
know  ourselves  to  be  imperfect  and  unworthy,  yet  accepted  and  reconciled. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY;  AND  THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  AMEN. 

Whether  in  life  or  in  death,  man  is  a  single  indivisible  being.  A  disembodied 
soul,  however  immortal,  would  not  be  the  whole  person.  Thus,  when  we  say  that 
the  Christian  hope  is  the  seed  of  eternal  life,  we  base  this  hope  upon  God’s  ability 
to  raise  us  from  death  to  life,  and  not  upon  a  supposedly  intrinsic  quality  of  im¬ 
perishability  in  man’s  soul.  We  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  complete  per¬ 
sonality  clothed  in  a  glorified  spiritual  body;  for  Christ  "by  his  death  hath  destroy¬ 
ed  death,  and  by  his  rising  to  life  again  hath  restored  us  to  everlasting  life.” 
Our  Lord  has  promised  us:  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.  In  my  Father’s 
house  are  many  mansions  ....  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.”  This  is  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  Him  to  whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  has  been  given,  and  He  is  a 
gentleman  who  keeps  His  word. 

Thanks  be  to  this  merciful  Saviour,  we  shall  share  with  Him  the  beatitude  of 
eternity,  serving  and  praising  our  God  with  angels,  archangels  and  all  the  company 
of  heaven.  We  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more;  for  the  Lamb  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  us,  and  shall  lead  us  unto  living  fountains 
of  waters.  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there;  and  we  shall  need  no  candle,  neither 
light  of  the  sun.  For  the  Lord  God  Himself  shall  stand  before  us  in  the  full 
flaming  radiance  of  His  glory :  and  we  shall  reign  with  Him  for  ever  and  ever 
through  endless  mornings  of  joy. 
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